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Can You Identify This Room? 


You are accustomed to beautiful rooms but when you en- 
ter one can you immediately identify its period and style? 
Do you know whether the details are correct? Whether 
the correct fabrics and accessories have been used? 


Courtesy The Plaza Hotel 
Can You Decorate This Room? 


Achieving an effect like this is not merely a matter of 
good taste and a natural instinct for beauty. It is the 
result of these qualities, plus expert knowledge and train- 
ing. Knowing how will save you costly mistakes. 


FIT YOUR HOME TO 
YOUR PERSONALITY 


and learn how in a series of delightful easy-to-master lessons studied in 


The Arts and Decoration Home 
Study Course in Interior Decora- 
tion 


now in its 20th year, prepared by experts in 
their field, will give you mastery of home 
furnishing and decoration. 


It is designed for you, whether you desire 
merely the cultural value of knowing the 
art of interior decoration, or if you wish to 
practise interior decoration as a career, orf, 
if you are already engaged in selling mer- 
chandise of lines allied with this profession, 
so you may broaden your field of activity 
through special knowledge. 

This fascinating Home Study Course con- 
sists of thirty lessons covering every branch 
of furnishings and decoration, including 
period and modern furniture and design. 

By pleasant study periods at home, you 


READ THESE 


extracts from letters received from students: 


“Before closing I feel compelled to thank you for the 
benefits I have obtained from your course both culturally 
and materially. My only regret is that I did not take up 
the course earlier, since I have had to spend several hundred 
dollars altering mistakes I could not possibly have made 
with the knowledge gained by the course.” 


“T take this opportunity to tell you that this course is 
managed better and is presented in a more interesting man- 
ner than any course for home study that I have ever taken 
or seen. 


* 

“Let me mention that I began the course merely as a 
help in home making. The interesting and clear manner in 
which the course unfolded has given me instead a hobby of 
paramount interest.” 


* ; 
“This course has been of the greatest value to me in plan- 
ning our new home.” 


* 

“T wish to tell you how much I have enjoyed your course 
in Interior Decoration. Although I did not take it with 
the intention of applying it to business, the practical xnowl- 
edge gained will enable me to cooperate in the furnishing of 
a new home which I am now building. A year ago I could 
not have done this, but now, I feel with some help I can 
decorate my home with some degree of intelligence. I thank 
ou for the interest you have taken in my behalf and I shall 
ie glad to praise your course to any prospective students.” 


the comfort of your own home. 


will be fitted to create a beautiful setting 
for yourself in your own home and for 
others—a striking and profitable way of 
using your artistic talent. 

Through this course, you will learn the 
details of historical styles such as Georgian, 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Colon- 
ial, the Italian, French and Spanish and also 
Modern decoration. There are six lessons 
devoted to modern decoration alone. You 
will learn the laws of color harmony, ar- 
rangement, textiles and their combination, 
period furniture and backgrounds and the 
accessories that go with them. The course 
consists of thirty lessons with over nine 
hundred illustrations and includes a paint 
text book, fabric samples and a set of six- 
tee: color plates showing successful interiors 
that are full of working suggestions. 


THE INFORMATIVE AND EN. 
TERTAINING LESSONS IN 
THE COURSE 

I. The Fixed Background. 

II. Walls. 

III. Windows and Draperies. 

IV. Ceilings, Floors, Floor Coverings. 

V. Lights; Lighting Fixtures. 

VI. Color and Color Schemes. 

VII. Choice and Arrangement of Fur- 
niture. 

VIII. Textiles; Hangings. 

IX. Framing and Hanging Pictures. 

X. Painted Furniture. 

XI. Furnishing the Apartment. 

X11. and XIII. Historical Backgrounds. 

XIV. The Renaissance Style. 

XV. The Baroque Style. 

XVI. The Rococo Style. 

XVII. The Neo-Classic Style. 


XVIII. Jacobean and Restoration in 
England. 


XIX. William and Mary, Queen Anne 
and Early Georgian Styles. 

XX. The Age of Chippendale. 

XXI. The Adam Period in England 
and America. 

XXII. American Adaptation of British 
and Continental Styles. 

XXIII. The Decorating Profession. 

XXIV. Problems and Their Solution. 

XXV. What is Modern? 

XXVI. Light and Color. 

XXVII. Use of Space. 

XXVIII. New Materials. 

XXIX. Designing a Modern Interior. 
a. The Modern House. b. The 
Modern Shop. 

XXX. Combining Modern and Period. 

Your home is the center of your life. You 

should know how to bring it to perfection. 


A brief course of delightful study will bring 
you a lifetime of pleasure in the future. 


ArTs AND DecoraTION Home Stupy 
CoursE IN INTERIOR DECORATION, 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing 
Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 


Name ..... 


Address: ..::.'. sccisee See Or eee 
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The Ideal 
Christmas Gift 


DODGE 


ART CALENDARS 
For 1944 


Here are three of the beautiful Dodge Art Calendars for 
1944, Why not give them for Christmas presents? They 
are gifts that carry a message of sympathy and friendship 
for twelve months. 


AUDUBON CALENDAR 
OF BIRDS 


The Audubon Calendar of Birds is generally acknowledged 
to be the most beautiful calendar published in the United 
States. It consists of thirteen sheets plus a cover. Twelve 
sheets are full natural color reproductions of the famous John 
James Audubon paintings of American birds, inset in a two- 
color decorative border. The thirteenth sheet carries a de- 
tailed description of each bird, which includes information 
concerning its range, breeding, habitat, characteristics, etc. 
Below each painting is an artistically designed calendar block, 
also in color. Small size, Flat style, 534x734” boxed each 
75c; Small size, Easel style, 61%4”x8%” boxed each 95c. 


FAMOUS CALENDARS 
OF CHEER 


Calendars that bring daily inspiration. Each contains fifty-three 
pages of cheerful, sunny mottoes and epigrams from the master 
thinkers of the ages. These calendars are printed in red and 
black throughout, handsomely boxed, with a column for daily 
notes. The covers are printed in four colors and are varnished. 
Contentment Calendar, Sunlit Road Calendar, Calendar of 
Sunshine, Calendar of Cheer, Calendar of Friendship. Size 
6”x8” boxed each 65c. 


FAVORITE CALENDARS 
OF CHEER 


This is a smaller edition of the Calendar of Cheer series de- 
scribed above, but with different mottoes. Twenty-six pages. 
Printed in two colors throughout with covers in full-color and 
varnished. Favorite Sunshine, Favorite Cheer, Favorite Friend- 
ship, Favorite Sunlit Road, Favorite Contentment. Size 
334”x5” boxed each 35c. 


* * x 
For sale at the better department stores, gift, stationery and book shops. 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 116 E. 16th St., 
New York 3, N, Y. 
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THE BIGGEST 
TRANSPORTATION 
JOB IN HISTORY 


by Joseph Wechsberg 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
This is what it takes to move an armored division of 15,000 
men. There are seventy-five trains including freight cars of 
many kinds and cars providing berths and seats for every man. 


Travel 
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PVE JUST COME BACK from an extended trip through the West, where I had to 
go on a war assignment. It was an exciting but by no means pleasant experience. [| 
rode trains with soldiers sleeping on the floors of the washrooms, women and children 
standing up all night, babies sleeping on baggage racks, railroad-men almost dropping 
down with exhaustion. The coaches were vintage 1899 and they made me think of the 
horrible railways in the Balkans. People stood in line for an hour to get to the diner 
and then they were informed that service had “broken down” and there wouldn’t be 


anything t + 

Railroad Wavel has ceased being fun. But don’t blame the railroads. They are do- 
ing a magniutent job—the greatest, toughest job in history. Blame yourself. 

Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office of Defense Transportation, has told the 
public time and again: ‘‘Avoid week-end trips; if you must go, travel in the middle of 
the week. Avoid overnight trips; travel in day coaches. Carry lunch boxes to ease 
the strain on dining cars. Carry little baggage; check heavy pieces.” Railroad officials 
warn that unless the public will ration itself, it will have to be rationed. But the public 
doesn’t see it that way. 

You wouldn’t recognize Los Angeles’ great, white Union Station, with its palm 
trees pointing toward the blue sky. Soldiers and sailors are streaming across the plat- 
forms; men wearing battle ribbons are back from’ the Southwest Pacific, and other 
men are about to be shipped overseas. The spacious waiting rooms are crowded with peo- 
ple who are hot and tired and eager to get somewhere quick. Trains often leave an 
hour late. But not because the railroads are inefficient. Grumblers had better look 
out over the sidings. They might see a long train move out of the station, the shades 
of the cars drawn down—but you can’t help seeing the noncoms near the doors, and 
the flat cars carrying war vehicles. 

You'll see a lot of these troop trains on your way across the continent. Since Pearl 
Harbor an average of 7,000,000 soldiers and sailors have traveled an average of 1,500 
miles. On a single day the railroads move over 5,000,000 tons of freight for over 400 
miles ; at this moment there are 17,000 freight trains running all over the country’s 235,- 
000 miles of track (as compared to Germany’s 38,000 miles, England’s 20,000 miles. ) 
Every day, 2,000,000 passengers are riding an average 100 miles; 50,000 troops and 
equipment, 2,500 carloads of export freight to our sea ports, 1,500,000 tons of. coal, 


Illinois Central System 


A GIANT GUN GOES TO THE FRONT 


Today railroads are carrying the greatest burden in their history. This mammoth gun is about 
to set out for an unknown destination. 
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34,000,000 gallons of oil. If these figures 
don’t seem impressive, multiply them by 
365, and you'll stop grumbling about your 
late train. 

More than 25,000 troops a night now 
travel Pullman. Troop trains are com- 
fortable, often carrying streamlined 
coaches, and de-luxe dining cars. Men 
traveling at night in regular trains have 
their berths (one soldier in the upper, 
two in the lower). They get their meals 
in the diners before the civilians are 
allowed to come in. At Las Vegas, a 
group of soldiers boarded our stream- 
liner. At dinner time they filed into the 
main dining room, in military formation, 
and the steward informed the hungry 
passengers that “soldiers are served 
first”. 

In Europe men of the armed forces 
are not traveling under first-rate condi- 
tions. Diners and sleepers have com- 
pletely disappeared from the continent. 
If you told a general over there to let 
the men ride in regular coaches, he would 
send you to the nearest insane asylum. As 
for Pullmans—you’ve got to be a field 
marshal in Europe if you want to travel 
in a sleeping car. The German soldiers 
are put into the ugly cattle cars with the 
inscription “For 36 Men and 6 Horses” 
(it may also read, “For 52 Men and 10 
Horses”)— inscriptions that are familiar 
to the veterans of the last war. Meals in 
the dining car? The men are fortunate to 
get a piece of stale bread and a sinister 
concoction called “coffee” twice a day at 
Stations where field-kitchens are operat- 
ing. In times of emergencies—and these 
times are fairly regular now what with 
the blows being dealt to the Nazis on all 
the fronts—soldiers are ordered to lie 


value. Goebbels certainly 
thought of the Nazis’ transportation 
headaches when he prophesied, last June, 
that with 10,000 fewer locomotives and 
500,000 fewer freight cars than in 1917, 
the rubber shortage, the oil-problem 
created by U-boats, that American rail- 
ways were headed for “a disastrous traffic 
jam which would cripple America’s war 
production.” 

The facts, of course, are slightly dif- 
ferent. On December 7. 194], the “Army 
asked the railroads for 2,000 sleeping 
cars, at once. Twelve hours later, even 
before Congress had declared war on 
Japan, hundreds of troop trains were 
moving at top speed throughout the coun- 
try. li you were ona streamliner, headed 
east, you might have seen some of those 
trains which made the streamliner seven- 
teen hours late. Without publicity, the 
greatest mass movement in history of 
troops and equipment was carried out, 


6 


smoothly, miraculously. Planes loaded on 
ships in Atlantic seaports were re-loaded 
on flat cars, and, four days later, loaded 
aboard vessels in the Pacific. 

There can be no doubt about it: the 
railroads are winning their war. Next to 
the government, the armed forces and 
our war industries, the railroads are do- 
ing a paramount job for victory. The 
railroadmen are proud of their achieve- 
ments—and well they may be. Without 
any time to prepare for the greatest rush 
in history, facing criticism and blame for 
decades, the roads have given America 
an amazing example of efficiency. In the 
last war things were different. Two hun- 
dred thousand loaded freight cars piled 
up at the eastern maritime terminals, 
crowding the sidings as far back as 
Philadelphia, waiting to be unloaded, 
creating a horrible traffic jam. Urgently 
needed cars had to be lifted out by wreck- 
ing cranes—and at the same time fg@ her 
inland there was a car shortage. aos 
grew. and much damage was done to 
everybody until the government took over 
the railroads in 1918 to operate them. 

Yet today, after two years of war, with 
highway transportation drastically cur- 
tailed for lack of gasoline, with coast- 
wise and intercoastal shipping at a 
standstill, with the airlines giving the 
larger part of their personnel and equip- 
ment to the armed forces, the railroads 
are doing the work formerly done by 
trucks, ships and planes—and doing it 
well. é 
In addition to millions of soldiers on 
troop trains they are hauling millions of 
new passengers: war workers going to 
new production centers and factory of- 
ficials on business trips; businessmen on 
their way to and from Washington; 
drafted men on their way to camp; 
soldiers, sailors and marines on furlough 
before they are sent overseas. 

Passenger traffic is forty per cent 
higher than in 1941, and eighty per cent 
higher than in 1939. This year the rail- 
roads are rolling up more than fifty 
billion passenger-miles, breaking the rec- 
ords of 1920. The average passenger 
today rides three times as far as he did 
twenty-two years ago. Between 1930 and 
1939 only eleven persons traveled in the 
average car; today the number has gone 
up to thirty-three. 

All these things are due to American 
ingenuity. The rails now make better and 
longer use of critical equipment. Longer- 
wearing steel is being used for rails. 
Flaws are checked by new scientific 
methods. One hundred-miles an hour 
Diesel-locomotives are put into service. 
Steam engines are more powerful. Curves 
have been smoothed out; bridges and 
roadbeds have been strengthened and new 
signal systems installed. Freight traffic in 
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big centers is regulated by the “h 
an artificial hill} to which the train 1 


pushed by a yard locomotive. Each car 
reaching the top of the hump is cut © 


loose and rolls down slowly through vari- 
ous switches to the train to which it will 


be attached. Humpmasters, reading over 


the teletype the instructions for each car 
as it comes rolling down the hump, oper- 
ate the switches electrically, routing as 
many as two-hundred cars an hour. Re- 
member the times when each car had to 
be ridden by a brakeman? 

As your streamliner races through the 


western desert, it will stop to give the 


right of way to shabby freight trains— 
the first time in railroad history that such 
a thing has happened. But those are not 
ordinary freight trains. They carry tanks 
and guns and food and ammunition for 
our armed forces; urgent war materials 
for our factories—the thousand-and-one 
thousand items that are needed to keep 


America’s war machine going. Since 


Pearl Harbor, freight volume has in- 
creased thirty per cent above 1941, almost 
ninety per cent above 1939, and it is still 
going up. And in addition to the tre- 
mendous war time tasks, the railroads 
must take care of the civilian population. 

You will arrive at your destination, 
though it may be a little late. You will 
get something to eat en route and there 
still is a Pullman porter although many 
have gone into the armed forces. Even 
an old car readied again for active service 
is better than no car at all. What else can 
you wish for? 

Remember: in order to move a single 
armoured division of 15,000 men and 
3,000 vehicles, 500 passenger cars and 
many freight cars are needed. This equals 
about sixty complete trains and the 
troops have to be moved, on a moment’s 
notice, with the right of way over every 
other train, in the greatest possible 
secrecy. All the flat cars, freight cars, 
coaches and Pullmans must be prepared 
in advance ; they must get to their destina- 
tion in time. Convoys must not be 
delayed. How are the railroads able suc- 
cessfully to perform this gigantic task? 
How can they move their record-breaking 
load with 7,400 fewer locomotives and 


600,000 fewer cars than they had in 


1929? 

The answer is: efficiency. The roads 
have won their private wars against busi- 
ness-as-usual, outmoded schedules, peace- 
time standards, red tape. When the Nazi 


submarine campaign reached its high 
and when all tankers were needed for 
trans-Atlantic service, John J. Pelley, 
president of the Association of American 


Railroads, said the roads could move 


200,000 barrels of oil every day. Friends — 
and foes alike cried, “Impossible. Re-— 


member what happened in 1917!” 


Chicago aad Northwestern 


Live steam is necessary to free the wheels of locomotives of grease and 
grime. This job of locomotive laundering is being done by a woman, 


Three Lions 
By means of a ring-shaped gas burner a steel tire is quickly 
removed from a locomotive driving wheel. Steel tires last for 
three million miles. 

he te. WE 
Association of American Railroads 
The railroads have fewer locomotives and fewer cars than they had in 1929. 
Nevertheless they are performing their task with remarkable efficiency. 


; Sante Fe Railroad 
f THE TANKS ARRIVE 


When the flat cars loaded with tanks reach their destination the tanks move off on a portable 
ramp. To move a single division three hundred freight cars are needed. 
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Pinney from Monkmeyer 
THEY ARE WORKING ON THE RAILROAD 

Women are filling many jobs on railroads which were formerly 

done by men. The girls above are filling the indispensable rail- 


road lanterns. Below a welder is at work on a sick locomotive at 
the repair shop at Meadows, New Jersey. 


Three Lions 
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Yet today the roads deliver over 800,000 barrels a day—two thirds a 
of the normal demand. And that’s not enough; railroad men think 


they could handle 300,000 barrels more. Of course, that meant 
changing from peacetime standards. The use of tank cars for runs 
less than one hundred miles was forbidden. Tank cars were no 
longer hauled as annexes to ordinary freight trains, standing some- 
where on the sidings. Special tank car trains were made up, rolling 


extra-fast, getting into New York five or six days after they’d left _ 


the Texas oil fields. 


“Two years ago the prophets and even the men in transportation 


said the railroads could not carry the burden,’ Commissioner J. 
Munroe Johnson told a Senate Interstate Commerce subcommittee. 
“Today the roads are carrying the greatest burden in history.” 

Railroadmen have become Washington’s heroes. There has been 
no criticism of them. And “precision railroading”, which is being 
practised now—using top capacity at top speed by methods of top 
efficiency—will set the pattern for post-war railroad travel. 

The roads are not administered by private management only. The 
railroads are under a joint government-private management, with the 
corporations working hand in glove with the Army and Navy. At 
Washington’s Pentagon Building the Army Transportation Corps 
has teamed up with the Military Transportation Section of the Asso- 
ciation of the American Railroads. Sometimes this teamwork is so 
ideal and close that it’s hard to say where private management ends 
and government control begins. They plan all troop train movements. 
Major General Charles P. Gross, chief of the Transportation Corps, 
has the power to stop every crack streamliner; but the Army does 
such things only if necessary. 

The Chicago Office of the Pullman Company keeps a close check 
on every one of its seven thousand sleeping cars. They know where 
each car is at a given moment and if special cars are needed, orders 
go out within minutes. Similarily, the Car Service Division of the 
Association of American Railroads knows the exact location of 
every freight car in the country. The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion acts as supreme executive. It has ruled that freight cars must be 
loaded more heavily ; that no freight car can be loaded with less than 


ten tons (compared to two tons before the war). There exists close 


cooperation between the railroads themselves and between the roads 
and the shippers. You won’t see any empty cars standing on 
sidings. No longer is the shipper permitted to let his goods stand in 
cars because car-storage is cheaper than warehouse storage. The rail- 
roads won’t permit car loading unless they are sure that the cars will 
be unloaded at top speed. Fruit and vegetable dealers who used to 
let their cars stand over week ends were warned by co-operative 
committees of shippers. When they didn’t comply, an embargo was 
threatened. Some grumblers were told that they are much better off 
than consignees in Germany who have to pay a heavy fine if they 
don’t unload their cars “within one hour.” Shipments of beer in 
refrigeration cars were forbidden when the cars were needed else- 
where. 

You won't see any of those empty cars which used to roll back and 
forth with no apparent reason. The railroaders call this waste 
“crosshauling’—before the war it was a common practice. Mil- 
waukee beer would be shipped to the southeast, passing en route St. 
Louis beer which was on its way north. Maine potatoes were sent 
to the Middle West, and long trains of freight cars were rolling back 
empty; at the same time Idaho potatoes were hauled all the way to 
New England. The Office of Defense Transportation has stopped 
such waste and inefficiency. Short-hauling has become very rare. 
For the duration New Englanders will have to struggle along on 
Maine potatoes, and Middle Westerners will have to be satisfied with 
Idahos, and that’s that. 


Large parts of our war production are intended for Lend-Lease — 
and must be shipped all the way from the factories to the Pacific — 


and Atlantic seaports. Traffic formerly carried out by intercoastal 

vessels likewise moves over vast distances. Consequently, most 

freight trains move farther than before. In spite of this fact, the 
(Continued on page 33) 
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ETHIOPIA’S 
EMPEROR RETURNS 
TO HIS THRONE 


by Charles Fenn 


Eisenstaedt from Pix 
One railroad connects Addis Ababa with the out- 
side world. This is the station at the capital from 
which the train leaves for the port of Djibouti in 
French Somaliland. 


Fisenst 


EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE 


After the British conquered Ethiopia 
in 1941 Emperor Haile Selassie re- 
turned from the exile into which he 


his people. 


ETHIOPIA finds itself, after nearly two years of independence, still 
struggling with problems bequeathed it by five years of Italian occu- 
pation. In the summer of 1941, British East African forces wiped up 
the Italians in a campaign whose minor glories were lost in the midst of 
the tragedies of Greece and Crete. The final victory of British troops 
at Gondar, the biblical city with a history outshining the better known 
Addis Ababa, destroyed the Italian East African Empire and paved the 
way for Haile Selassie’s return. 

Reinstated by force of British arms, his imperial majesty continues to 
claim the divine right of kings. Most of his subjects call him the Lion 
of the Tribe of Judah; a few of his British advisors call him the Little 
Man in the Big Hat. Actually, beneath the oversized sun-helmet which 
the emperor wears are some of the best brains in international politics. 

In Addis Ababa earlier this year, the emperor received me in the 
inner chamber of his palace. From the frail face lined with five decades 
of turbulence, two eyes watched me alertly. Using an interpreter more 
as a royal prerogative than as a necessity, since he speaks both French 
and English, Haile Selassie answered questions and asked them in a 
voice full of vitality. 

While the emperor’s pony-sized Great Dane sniffed around at me 


had been driven by the Italians and 
again took up his duties as ruler of 


: 


inane 
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suspiciously, the man who rules Ethiopia’s 
millions told me that his government had 
now joined the United Nations in their 
war against the Axis and that it was 
Ethiopia’s wish to help in the war effort 
immediately and effectively. 

“To do this,’ he continued, ‘‘we are 
putting at the disposal of the Allies all 
surplus cereals and other products. Pro- 
duction of rubber, oil-seeds and timber, 
all vital to the war effort, is being ener- 
getically stimulated.” 

All machinery and agricultural equip- 
ment surplus to the needs of Ethiopia are 
also to be made available for Allied use, 
as well as troops and other manpower 
for service abroad. 

The emperor spoke with special pride 
of the Ethiopian army’s ten battalions and 
its ancillary services. I told him that I 
had spent a day with his troops and had 
been impressed by their smartness and 
equipment. I added that it was a pity 
that his well-trained though small artil- 
lery should have to rely on a few batteries 
of light guns captured from the Italians. 

Haile Sellassie smiled. Stroking the 
Great Dane’s head he remarked quietly 
that he hoped he would soon be able to 
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give his troops adequate equipment 
through the aid of Ethiopia’s Lend-Lease 
agreement with the United States. 

The emperor spoke freely of land re- 
settlement schemes, child welfare centers, 
and the educational program now being 
carried out by an Ethiopian who gradu- 
ated from Harvard. However, the em- 
peror did not care to discuss economic 
problems, preferring to change the sub- 
ject to events in the Far East and asking 
me many questions concerning Japanese 
atrocities. 

His reluctance to discuss Ethiopia’s 
economic set-up is the result of a compli- 
cated and potentially dangerous situation. 
His country has suffered from centuries 
of internal strife as well as recent foreign 
aggression and it is now trying to secure 
markets in a war-time world economy. It 
cannot be overlooked that markets pro- 
duced by the war are unnatural markets 
and will disappear with the advent of 
peace. 

Selling grains for troops in Tunisia, 
for example, will result in the increased 
growth of grains on Ethiopia’s broad and 
fertile uplands. But the demand will 
cease almost automatically when the war 


Charles Fenn from Three Lions 


ARMY MANEUVERS 
Ethiopia’s reorganized army is well trained and 


_ efficient. These troops are maneuvering with 


65 mm guns captured from the Italians, 


ends because Canadian wheat can be de- 
livered even in Cairo at a price lower than 
that of Ethiopian wheat. It’s the differ- 
ence between shipping in bulk and ship- 
ping in-bags, or one might say between 
methods modern and ancient methods. 

Ethiopian coffee, famous for its quality 
throughout the mid-East countries, has in 
some years constituted an export item 
three times larger than the value of hides 
exported. Now coffee must give way to 
hides in priority for export shipping space 
because hides are more essential to the 
war effort. Further curbs on coffee must 
be maintained because the Syrian-Turk- 
ish-Persian export belt) might release cof- 
fee to Axis territories. 

Complication is heaped upon complica- 
tion. The hides which the Allies want, 
Ethiopia can ill afford to sell because of 
low price. The price of hides has been 
set by an Anglo-American hide “pool” at 
below pre-war cost. Hide merchants in 
Ethiopia claim that with the present tre- 
mendous freight and insurance costs they 
cannot make a fair profit. 


A native Ethiopian artist here sets down his 

conception of some of the leaders of the 

United Nations—King George of Greece, 
Churchill, Stalin and Roosevelt. 


Exports considered unessential to the 
war effort have been stalemated. Leopard 
skins used to bring in a good income but 
there is no freight space available at the 
present time. Civet, a glandular excretion 
from a weasel-like animal making musky 
perfume much favored by American 
women, is another luxury item that used 
to bring fat returns. On the banned ex- 
port list despite its small bulk, civet for 
many months was sent to America by one 
ingenious exporter in registered airmail 
letters. He even managed to get his 
packets sealed by the Minister of Finance, 
but finally international posts and tele- 
graphs clamped down on him as soon as 
the ruse was discovered. 

Haile Selassie decided that, whatever 
the external problems, Ethiopia must 
show a balanced trade sheet. Now 
Ethiopians badly need cotton goods ; they 
also need ironware, from nails to plough- 
shares; and they must import salt, sacks 
(for bagging grain), soap and sugar. 
How to pay for these vital commodities 
when Ethiopian merchants cannot get the 
cost price on hides and grain merchants 
can not get shipping space is a problem 
that taxes even the emperor’s keen brains. 
He naturally wants to know why the 
dearly needed hides cannot be sold at a 
fair price, and why grain without which 
armies cannot live takes second place in 
shipping priority to scrap iron now clut- 
tering up the Ethiopian railroad by order 
of the Allied command. 

Haile Selassie looks largely to America 
to help him solve these and other diffi- 
culties. He hopes that we will buy his 
goods and that we will help to put the 
factories established by the Italians into 
operation. American capital and tech- 
nical advice, he told me, were greatly 


THE OLD ARAB METROPOLIS 


The streets of the old city of Harar are steep, 

narrow and unpaved. Harar was founded by 

the Arabs in the seventh century and it was 

never visited by a European until Sir Richard 

Burton spent ten days there in 1854 disguised 
as a Moslem. 


Charles Fenn from Three Lions 


needed in his country and would be wel- | 


comed with open arms. 

Shootings in Addis are definitely de- 
creasing. Even after the British took 
over the city from the Italians, nights 
were a bedlam of cracking rifles. Haile 
Selassie, in a sudden swift move one 
night, rounded up every male on the 
streets of Addis and had him swear, by 
the death of his Imperial Majesty, that 
any firearm he possessed he would im- 
mediately give up. The sacred oath is 
one that few Ethiopians would care to 
break. : 

To maintain the order thus established, 
an eight-thirty nightly curfew was de- 
clared. After that hour, armed sentries 
working in pairs challenged all cars and 
pedestrians. One evening when I was 
unable to find a taxi, I was challenged by 


a sentry. He mistrusted my American 
status on the grounds that “Americans 
never walk.” 

The police are doing a good job. Smart 
young officers coached by British mili- 
tary police are fine examples of Ethiopia’s 
New Order. They have crowded the 
prisons with robbers, who in former 
years would have had their hands chopped 
off and been turned loose again. Now 
they serve long sentences. At the first 
of the year one hundred and fifty crim- 
inals guilty of robbery with violence or 
of murder were awaiting the emperor’s 
signature to their death warrants. 

I looked at some of the prisoners’ cards. 
One young woman’s said, “Five years for 
abusing the emperor’s government.” Had 
she abused the emperor himself, she 
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Shortly after they are hatched young 
egrets are covered with soft down. 


FLORIDA'S 
WHITE- 
PLUMED 
EGRETS 


by Hugo H. Schroder - 


With photographs by the author 


WHEN THE LARGE snowy-white 
American egrets choose their nesting com- 
munity they usually take over a marshy 
or swampy area in a region fairly well 
removed from the haunts of man. While 
they do like to have plenty of neighbors 
at nesting time, they prefer that such 
neighbors belong to their own species. 
They are on good terms with other mem- 
bers of the heron family and with vari- 
ous other water loving birds, such as 
ibises, pelicans, anhingas or cormorants. 
All but one of the egret communities I 
have. seen were a half-mile or more from 
the nearest human habitation. 

The first requirement’ deemed neces- 
sary by these big birds when choosing a 


Egrets are superbly beautiful in flight. 


nest colony is that it be placed somewhere 
near water, or that it be entirely sur- 
rounded by water. A number of colonies 
in the prairie regions of south Florida 
were near marshy ponds. Others were 
on islands in large marshy regions or in 
swamps. Sometimes what appeared to be 
islands turned out to be just groups of 
trees of various kinds growing in the 
water, with only small hummocks of earth 
at the bases of the trees; in between the 
trees there might be several feet of water. 
Various colonies were observed on coastal 
islands in Florida and in Texas. 

During an exceedingly dry winter and 
spring in Florida several years ago, I 
visited various places where egrets had 
nested quite regularly for a number of 
years previously. These colonies were in 
the interior, mostly in swampy and 
marshy regions. In every case, the marsh- 
es or swamps were completely dry or 
nearly so. Therefore, no food would be 
available nearby for the feeding of the 
young. Every one of these inland nest- 
ing colonies was deserted and no egrets 
were to be found near them. 

So it would seem that egrets are not 
such dumb creatures after all. They know 
that if they are unable to find enough 
food to take care of their own needs, that 
there will certainly not be any prospect of 
feeding from two to four youngsters and 
that they must seek some new nesting 
ground in a region where water is avail- 
able. Very few egret nesting colonies 
were reported in Florida that dry year; 
birds from the interior moved on to the 


Putting one foot forward and shrieking disapproval of 
intruders in the nest colony, this egret is just about 


to land. 


plenty ae water filled oe Mer 


swamplands of the interior, the egrets 
returned to the places where NED had 


nested in the past. 


Even in seasons when the water sup- 


ply is plentiful, all the nesting egrets in 


a colony do not take advantage of the 


food supply closest at hand. For several 
years I have observed the egrets and 
herons nesting in a south Florida colony 
situated on several “islands” in a large 


marsh. Hundreds of birds utilized this ° 


rookery; there were many American 
egrets; there were also snowy egrets, 


Ward’s herons, little blue herons, Louisi-— 


ana herons and anhingas. Instead of for- 
aging for food in the waters of the marsh 
surrounding their nest colony, most of the 
birds flew to another marsh about a mile 
distant. 

Whether this was done in order to con- 
serve the food supply available less than 


a hundred yards from their nests, or 


whether they flew to a distant feeding 
ground so they would not call attention 
to their nest colony is a matter of con- 
jecture. Either reason would be a good 
one. 

On numerous occasions I have camped 
for several days in the flatwoods near 
this marshland egret community with a 
fellow wild life photographer. Ordinarily 
only a few birds fed in this marsh at one 


time; a few might be seen in a little run — 


leading from the marsh and about a hun- 
dred yards from our campsite, but by far 
the greater number of birds flew a mile 
to the westward to another marshy pond. 

Few birds were visible in the nest col- 
ony, even though there were numerous 
nests present in the trees and shrubs and 
among the thorny vines clambering over 
the other growth. The foliage on the 
outer trees provided an excellent screen 
for the city of the egrets. Perhaps a doz- 
en nesting birds could be discerned from 
a certain spot on shore; from almost 
every other angle it was impossible to 
determine that the trees sheltered any 


nesting egrets. 
(Continued on page 30) 


Thrusting itself gracefully from the nest on 
wide spread wings this egret sails easily into 


the air in quest of food: 
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most directly over its nest this egret seems 
F a moment to stand still in the air before 
it drops perpendicularly to a landing. 


FEEDING HER YOUNGSTERS 


Young egrets are hungry crea- 
tures and they struggle vigorously 
to seize the food their parents 
bring them. Here three youngsters 
are tugging angrily at their moth- 
er’s bill so as to hasten the regur- 
gitation of the food they want so 
much. Below are two young mem- 
bers of the rookery near Okeecho- 
bee, Florida. 


THE KLONDIKE GOES TO WAR 


Burton Holmes from Gendreau 


The White Pass and Yukon Railway, an 

engineering triumph of 1900, includes 

this cantilever bridge among the many 

links in a railroad that runs along moun- 

tain precipices and across canyons, gla- 
ciers and swamps. 


by Bert Green 


THIS WAS PEACE 
In the days before the war the cruise to Alaska was one of the most spectacular scenic delights to which a 


traveler might treat himself. 


WHEN THE TELEGRAPH typed out the electrifying news, “Gold 
Strike in the Klondike” in 1897, twenty-five thousand men and women 
stampeded the docks at Seattle and Tacoma, clamoring for any kind of 
passage to Alaska. 

Forty-five years later, the bombs that fell on Pearl Harbor sent a new 
vanguard of men and women to Alaska. This time they are wearing the 
khaki and blue uniforms of our armed forces instead of the “chechakho” 
outfits of boots, britches and red flannels of the “Gold Rushers.” 

The intervening years have done little for this wide expanse of land, 
which, if superimposed on the United States, would stretch from Nor- 
folk, Virginia, to San Francisco. The world, and Americans in particular, 
knews little or nothing of this vast territory once derisively called 
“Sewards Folly” that has since paid over two thousand per cent interest on 
our original seven million dollar investment. 

December, 1941, found Alaska plodding along in its own characteristic 
way. Southeastern Alaska’s vast fishing fleet, comprised of thousands of 
small craft from sixteen to forty feet in length was “laid up” for the year 
waiting for the Coast Guard’s annual spring announcement defining “fish- 
ing areas.” Immense fish canneries, their “cold rooms” almost empty, 
were listlessly packing a few thousand cases of salmon every month. 
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Lumber mills were finishing up back or- 
ders for spruce and fir. Merchants were 
contentedly dozing in their frame stores, 
dreaming of spring and the fishing sea- 
son, when their tills would again tinkle 
with fishermen’s cash. Many of those 
fishermen who had made “good catches” 
were already on their way “outside,” to 
the warm and sunny climes of Southern 
California. 

The New Year dawned on an 
awakened Alaska. Gone was the winter 
lethargy. In its place was a hustling, 
frenzied Alaska that many old timers 
compared favorably with the Yukon Days 
of the 1900’s. The Army, which in the 
past had confined its military activities to 
operating the famed Signal Corps, Alas- 
ka’s only form of telegraphic and tele- 
phone communication with the “outside,” 
was now desperately trying to rush men, 
matériel and supplies over the famed, one 
thousand mile “Inside Passage” between 
Seattle and Juneau. Completely protect- 
ed from the fury of the sea and from 
enemy submarines, the “Inside Passage” 
winds its way between sheer mountain 
cliffs rising majestically from the waters 
edge to heights of six and seven thousand 
feet. The Navy became actively inter- 
ested in its Air Bases at Sitka and Dutch 
Harbor. The Coast Guard was pleading 
for more men to cope with increased 
duties caused by the unprecedented flow 


Screen Traveler from Gendreau 


of ships through Alaskan ports. General 
Billy Mitchell’s predictions of the great 
part that Alaska was to play in any future 
war was about to be tested. Alaska had 
come of age. 

The Army found that sending men to 
Alaskan outposts was easy compared to 
the almost unsurmountable task of keep- 
ing those men supplied with the bare 
necessities of life. Alaska’s pitiful trans- 
portation system, with about six hundred 
miles of railroads and gravel roads, was 
inadequate for the peacetime supply of 
fifty thousand people sparsely settled in 
a territory three thousand miles long. A 
merchant in Nome thought nothing of 
waiting six months for a stock of goods: 
he had ordered it six months before he 
needed it anyhow. Outbound shipments 
of fish and lumber were stacked on the 
decks of the not-too-frequent passenger 
vessels. 

The transformation was sudden. The 
need for speed was urgent. Army sen- 
tinels, guarding lonely outposts, lashed by 
fierce winds at temperatures reaching 
fifty below zero, needed good warm cloth- 
ing and a great deal of blood-warming 
food. Although Alaska’s Matanuska 
Valley, settled by drought refugees from 
the plains of the Dakotas, would some- 
day supply a city of fifty thousand, food 
was needed now; tomorrow was too late. 

The nearest port of supply was Seattle. 


THIS 1S WAR 


Many years ago General Billy Mitchel! 
predicted the importance of Alaska in 
case of war. The truth of this state- 
ment is mow obvious to everyone 
whose ideas of geography have been 
revolutionized by World War Il. At 
the left an army crew is demonstrat- 
ing the mobility of a 37mm anti-tank 
gun. At the lower right army offi- 
cers are pioneering in the muskeg 
on the Alcan Highway. 


This engorged city, already filled to over- 
flowing with airplane and shipyard work- 
ers, was taxed to the limit to supply its 
own needs. Canada, already stripped for 
the war effort, offered little or no help. 
Lend-lease aid to Britain had utilized al- 
most every available ship. Airports in 
Alaska were few and far between, and 
not large enough for heavy transport 
planes. Thus, out of confusion and 
necessity, the Alcan Highway was born 

Superbly conceived and admirably exe- 
cuted, the Alcan could not begin to sat- 
isfy the ever-increasing demands of our 
armed forces in Alaska for many months 
to come. Barges and scows of every de- 
scription, anything that would carry 
freight, were ordered built, some even 
commandeered. Supplies began to ar- 
rive, by dint of much sweat and strain, 
and by the use of the almost forgotten 
railhead at Prince Rupert, British Colum- 
bia. This short spur line, single tracked, 
making a thousand mile circuitous detour 
around the impassable Canadian coastal 
mountain range, provided an embarca- 
tion point to which supplies could be sent 
by rail, there to be transshipped by Army 
transport to Ketchikan, Juneau and the 
north. Lying fifty odd miles south of 
Ketchikan, second city of Alaska, Prince 
Rupert, a sprawling Canadian town of a 
few thousand pre-war population, was 


rapidly taken over by the Army. <A Port 


of Embarcation was established, with 
local residents looking on with awe as 
Army Quartermaster Corps and Army 
Engineers went to work with typical 
American vigor. A near-by air field, 
used by the Royal Canadian Air Force.as 
a training and observation field, became 
the terminus for Army Air transports 
carrying men and supplies. The war 
had come to Alaska. 

Army Coast Artillery and Anti-Air- 


ee 


The Inside Passage extends for a distance of 757 miles 
from Seattle to Ketchikan, the second largest town in 
Alaska. 
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craft units set up remarkably well concealed posi- 
tions commanding the long approaches to Prince 
Rupert Harbor. American and Canadian planes 
maintained a ceaseless vigil of patrol flights that 
extended far into the Gulf of Alaska. Prince Ru- 
pert’s frozen hills blossomed with Army barracks 
and messhalls. Buildings, relics of better days, 
took on new coats of paint and varnish overnight, as 
Army labor battalions took hold with a vengeance. 
Ships and planes began arriving, supplies started 
pouring in, and urgently needed matériel was rust- 
ing on the docks for lack of stevedores. 

Quick to sense the need for speed, Canadian Army 
officers deliberately looked the other way as Cana- 
dian soldiers shed their uniforms and worked side 
by side with Army men and available stevédores, 
loading and unloading freight. The fact that we 
were paying Canadian soldiers sums equal to a 
month’s army pay for an evening’s work may have 
spurred their eagerness to help. One Canadian ser- 
geant, returning to barracks about midnight after an 
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Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


THE ALCAN HIGHWAY 
Ten thousand soldiers and two thousand civilian workers built the Alcan 
Highway, extending 1,671 miles through the wilderness, in a little more 
than six months. It connects Edmonton, in Alberta with Fairbanks. Alaska. 


ALASKA’S CAPITAL 
Juneau nestles comfortably at the 
bases of two mountains. It was 
made the capital of Alaska in 
1900. After its career as the spec- 
tacular center of the richest gold 
mining region in the world it is 
today vitally important to the 
United States in its war with 
Japan. 


eight hour shift as a truck driver on the 
docks, was contentedly counting a sheaf 
of one dollar bills—twenty-five dollars 
for one night’s work. Common labor Pent 
was worth from one to three dollars an ~~ 
hour, and, with overtime, wages of fifteen watt. 
to twenty dollars per eight hour shift a, 
were commonplace. Construction labor- ia 
ers in some of the northern camps have be 
been known to quit after six months in 

Alaska, with three and four thousand 

dollar “pokes” as souvenirs. Be: 

When the Japanese raided Dutch ca 
Harbor, the entire West Coast was eee 
shocked. Service officials held hurried 
consultations. The midnight oil and the 
wires to Washington were kept burning 
hot. Under a joint directive signed by 
all interested Army and Navy commands, met 
all non-combatants were ordered evac- | 
uated from Alaska. Native Aleutian = 
Islanders, living in what were considered i 
“exposed” areas, found themselves 
aboard Coast Guard cutters, bound for the 
mainland. Families of Alaskans and a 
service men were hurried aboard any Re 
available south-bound ship, while Alaska Sh ee 
prepared for the “invasion” that appeared 
imminent. 

With the country on a war footing and 
under the complete control of the mili- 
tary, defense preparations continued at 
break-neck speed. With redoubled vigi- 
lance, sentries scanned the grey, overcast sate 
skies for enemy planes. Coast Guard i 
and Navy ships, outward bound across the 
two thousand mile stretch of the Gulf of 
Alaska, paused momentarily to “man a oss 

(Continued on page 32) ae 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE FUR BRIGADES 


At Talon Chute, where extensive lumbering operations are carried 
on, the Mattawa River drops seventy-five feet. 


IN PERFECT UNISON the paddles flashed and dipped to the 
deep-throated rhythm of the voyageurs’ favorite song. 

“En roulant ma boule roulant .. .” 

For it was May and the ice was gone from the rivers. In 
brigades of three or four, the birchbark canoes were heading 
into the great and mysterious Northwest. Loaded to the gun- 
wales with trading supplies and food, the canoes would leave 
Montreal, work their way up the Ottawa River, cross country 
by Lake Nipissing and down the French River to Lake Huron, 
and thence to the trading posts in the West. 

With their scarlet sashes and caps, their beaded tobacco 
pouches and inevitable pipes, the voyageurs, eight or ten to a 
canoe, presented a colorful sight. Boisterous, proud fellows 


By Lyn Harrington 
With photographs by Richard Harrington 


they were, Jean Baptiste, André and Pierre, forever trying to 
outdo each other in endurance and strength. No portage was 
too hard for them, no rapids could quench their carefree gaiety. 
Ready for a scrap at any time, yet as superstitious as the 
Indians, there was little they feared. The French-Canadian 
canoeman was unequalled in handling his frail craft, and in 
his capacity for toil. He played a vital, if unobtrusive, part 
in opening up the West. 

The old-time style of fur-trading had vanished. No longer 
did the Indians consider it a great adventure to travel hun- 
dreds of miles to Montreal to barter their winter’s catch for 
European goods. The great fair which lasted nearly three 
months each year had lost its appeal. Now in the eighteenth 
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century, the merchants had to “come and 
get it” if they wanted peltry. 

And they did want it—wanted it 
enough to send their fur brigades farther 
and farther into the wilderness. Year by 
year, their men pushed farther north and 
west in the race for the furs which 
opened up the Canadian Northwest. 
Men in the vanguard of the fur trade 
discovered the mighty McKenzie River 
flowing north to the Arctic, land of the 
white fox. Rushing torrents led them 
through the Rockies to the Pacific, open- 
ing up new channels for their merchan- 
dise. Yet always, they were dependent 
on the resources of the voyageur. With- 


out his skill and endurance such journeys 


were unthinkable. 

In time-honored fashion, the rivers 
discovered were named for the leaders of 
the expeditions. Nevertheless the voy- 
ageurs left their mark on the country as 
well. Place names such as Calumet, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Grand Traverse, 
French River, Voyageur Channel, Port- 
age la Prairie are their apt contributions. 
In another sense, too, their names live 
on in the land they pioneered. All along 
the route one may find offspring of the 
voyageurs bearing the names Thibideau, 
Lariviére, Carpentier, Leblanc, Miron 
and Lamorieux. The French tongue, 
“official” language of the fur trade, was 
heard almost as often as English. 

Despite the thirty-six portages and dis- 
charges (half-portages where only the 
lading was carried overland) from 
Montreal to Lake Huron, the river route 
was most used. Shorter and safer for 
canoes than the exposed route via the 


ALONG THE MATTAWA RIVER 


At the town of Mattawa at the junction of 
the Mattawa and Ottawa Rivers the twin 
steeples of the church overlook the valley 
and dominate the countryside for miles 
around. At the right, is a glimpse of the 
Mattawa River where it flows between 
banks of solid rock crowned with forests. 


great lakes, it was the highway to the 
West. Through this country of rocks, 
pines and rapids, passed the first regular 
service to the West of passengers, freight 
and mail. 

The fragile thirty-five foot canoe bore 
a load amounting to five tons in freight 
and crew. A repair kit carried supplies 
of pine gum, rolls of birchbark, and 
threads of hemlock root, called ‘““wattap.” 
In spite of the utmost care, leaks would 
develop, and the canoes daily needed 
mending. 

The voyageur toiling over rocky port- 
ages with heavy loads, tracking or poling 
up rapids, straining against head winds 
surely earned the four hundred livres 
(or francs) which was the salary of the 
ordinary “comer and goer.” The end- 
men (bow and stern) usually received at 
least twice that amount. It was their 
responsibility to see that the great canoe 


transported its valuable cargo safely to 
its destination. 

For some, that destination was Fort 
Michilimackinac, at the entrance to Lake 
Michigan. In favorable weather the 
journey could be made in one month. 
Other voyageurs swept through the North 
Channel with quick tireless strokes of 
their paddles, to the rollicking tune of 
French chansons. They portaged around 
the chutes of Sainte-Marie, and cau- 
tiously skirted the northern shore of 
Lake Superior. 

The fort at Grande Portage in what 
is now Minnesota was the rendezvous for 
the brigades from Montreal and the 
transport men from the fur posts. 
Greetings, news and frequently blows 
were exchanged when the “tallow-eaters” 
of the Northwest met the “pork-eaters”’ 
whom they scorned as amateurs. For a 
few days all was revelry and feasting. 
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RIVER SWEEPS 


River drivers, equal to the voyageurs in strength and 
daring, gather up the stray logs in the Ottawa River 


after the spring drive. 


Then some of the voyageurs would continue west to the Rainy 
River post to meet the Athabasca transport. A few became 
“wintering partners” at the distant inland posts. 

_ As soon as the silky beautiful furs could be made up into 
hundred pound bales, the brigades would swing into action 
again, back along the familiar route. With the favorable winds 
and currents of the return trip, home-coming was indeed sweet 
to them. Their songs grew gayer, and their spirits rose at the 
prospect. Small wonder that some of them in their haste took 
undue risks at the rapids, sometimes to trip fatally in the back- 
wash. A rough cross erected on shore would be their only 
memorial. Every dangerous rapid and fall had these mute 
evidences of tragedy. But once safely home again, the voy- 
ageur would swagger, spend his money, and nom de nom the 
tales he would tell! Then—back to work again to prepare for 
the next departure. 

Today the great lakes form the water highway to the West, 
and the devious route by river, lake and creek is little traveled. 
My husband and I wanted to canoe along that route, pitch our 
tent where the voyageurs had camped at night, “boil up” where 
they had paused for meals. We planned to follow their home- 
ward trail from Georgian Bay as far down the Ottawa as time 
permitted. 

Paddling along the route they traversed, we found little 
change. Those hardy pioneers would have recognized almost 
every turn of the waterway, every portage, every rapid. The 
falls which impeded their progress on the Mattawa and French 
rivers still hurl themselves roaring over their precipices. The 
rapids of the upper Ottawa still foam whitely over their rocks. 

But the voyageur would stare in amazement at the modern 


‘highway and railroad that for several hundred miles parallel the 


canoe routes of the past. He would scoff at the notion that they 
stretched clear across Canada to the western ocean. He would 
start up in consternation at the drone of airplanes practising 
aerial maneuvers overhead. And he would. find it hard to 
understand the summer cottages and tourist cabins which appear 
on the more accessible lakes. Go to the wilderness for a holi- 
day? Parbleu, a weird thought, that! 

The French River, hustling fifty-five miles from Lake 
Nipissing to Lake Huron, is “very irregular both as to its 
breadth and form, and is so interspersed with islands that in 
the whole course of it the banks are seldom visible,’ declared 
Alexander McKenzie, explorer and fur-trader. When the shores 
are visible they are frequently canyon-like walls of sheer rock, 
crowned with scrubby pine and spruce. 

The current is swift with many rapids and several small falls. 
From Recollet Falls, a shallow drop of sinister reputation, up- 
river to the Five-mile Rapids, motorboats and launches carried 


RECOLLET FALLS 


The French River, which runs from Lake Nipissing to Lake Huron, 
is swift and full of rapids. Among the most dangerous are Recollet 


Falls beneath which treacherous eddies swirl. 


SKIRTING RAPIDS 


Like the voyageurs before him the modern canoeist who follows the 
flowing highway of the old fur trades must climb canyon-like walls 
and portage his canoe around many rapids. 


anglers to favorite fishing grounds among the islands. These 
rapids bar further progress upstream, except by canoe, and 
that with many a portage. 

A series of large rapids form the Chaudiére Falls near the 
head of French River. Huge iron gates control the amount of 
water going over the rocks, and maintain the level of Lake 
Nipissing above. Here the rocks become less rugged, lifting 
rounded granite shoulders out of the stream. 

Since the weather was very stormy, we accepted the con- 
veniences of the twentieth century, in preference to being wind- 
bound as the voyageurs often were. We crossed the twenty- 
five mile width of Lake Nipissing in a small steamer. North 
Bay on its western shore is a busy town, with theaters, hotels, 
library and department stores. There we bought supplies for 
the trip through the chain of lakes to the Ottawa. 

Trout, Turtle, Pine and Talon Lakes formed the first links. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Jeep streams are no obstacle 


“oor A MIERICA’'S CAVALRY RIDES AGAIN 


his own bridge. 


by Pearl Puckett 


SE fa 
SPAS tesco 


FORT RILEY, KANSAS, the nation’s 
greatest cavalry center, is bristling with 
action. An ultra-modernized cavalry for 
ultra-mechanized warfare is the objective. 
Thousands of troopers are “earning their 
spurs” daily. ‘Cavalry definitely has not 
gone to the limbo of things outmoded and 
forgotten. 

A horse can go most of the places 
where a man can go and usually he can 
go considerably faster. The exact ratio 
between horse cavalry speed and infantry 
speed (on clear ground) is more than two 
to one—six miles an hour as against 
two and a half. Time is the vital factor 
in modern warfare. The war in Russia, 
which has used its famous Cossacks so 
brilliantly, demonstrated that cavalry can 
function efficiently with mechanized 
units. Unfortunately for the Germans, 
although they had reconnaissance units 
for the regiments and divisions, they had 
but one cavalry division. In the advance 
into Russia, they lacked the cavalry 
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strength in divisions and corps which 
would have greatly assisted them. Con- 
sequently, after the breakdown of Ger- 
man armored forces, the Russian enemy 
often closed in along the line of advance 
and pinched off the vulnerable motorized 
infantry which followed. The Russians 
also frequently interposed between the 
motorized infantry and the marching 
divisions. Isolated armored units were 
surrounded and destroyed. Guerrilla 
warfare flourished. 

This shows what the cavalry can do in 
modern war. Valuable delaying action 
can be handled effectively by cavalrymen. 
Cavalry can operate in some regions 
where combat vehicles can not go, and 
when these vehicles are roadbound the 
cavalry can often deploy on both flanks. 
Cavalry can ferret out anti-tank units 
waiting in ambush, motorized infantry in 
battles and form a link with the slower 
following marching divisions. It can cope 
with guerrillas and hunt down para- 


chutists. 
mobility. 

“Under no circumstances should we 
blindly ape the Germans. If we give 
scope to our imaginations, we may, by the 
addition of cavalry, forge the strongest 
spearhead of exploitation yet devised,” 
warned Major General John K. Herr, 
Chief of the U. S. Cavalry, in a speech 
on December 3, 1941. 

The power of the tank is being consid- 
erably restricted by the development of 
anti-tank units. Apropos of this fact 
General Herr said: “As a matter of com- 
mon sense and of dollars and cents, the 
diminishing power of the tank is indi- 
cated. The experiences of the experi- 
mental anti-tank squadron formed by the 
First Cavalry Division for use in the 
Louisiana maneuvers supports this view.” 

Contrary to general belief, the troops 
fight dismounted, using the horses to 
place rifles and machine guns in an ad- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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capable fishermen. 
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Reynolds Art Studio 


WASHINGTON ISLAND is about six 
miles square—a little smaller than Staten 
Island which helps to guard New York’s 
harbor. It is about ten miles out in Lake 
Michigan from the tip of the peninsula 
in Door County. This peninsula, which 
begins at Green Bay, is a perfect “‘pre- 
amble” to the beauties of Washington 
Island. Forty miles of this road took 
me around bays, over hills and through 
the still green ways of Peninsula State 
Park to Gills Rock where I found the 
ferry to take me across the “door” to the 
Island, 

The wind blew the lake into a tempes- 
tuous mood the evening I boarded the 
ferry so it was simple to understand how 
the passage had come by its reputation 
and its name. It is in this passage that 
the bay and lake waters meet, with the 
currents the strongest and the winds the 
fiercest of any place on the lake. All of 
which leaves me wondering how anyone 
had the courage to attempt this crossing 
with anything but a motor driven boat. 
But they did, and La Salle’s sailing ves- 
sel, the Griffin was the first. In 1680 it 
was wrecked in this treacherous passage 
which the Frenchmen subsequently named 
Port des Morts. And as late as 1872, 
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they are easily tamed. Below is one of the 


Jargest island farms. 


there were, at least, eight large vessels 


stranded and wrecked there. Then there 
were the Indians, some thousand or more 
Potawatomis who lived on Washington 
Island, who sometimes made the passage 
successfully and sometimes not. They 
had a name for it also, equivalent to the 
one used later by the English—the 
“Door,” from which Door County takes 
its name. 

It was not until 1816, however, when 
the Government boats came, taking the 
Third Regiment to Green Bay to estab- 
lish a fort, that Washington Island be- 
came known by name. The largest of the 
vessels was lost in one of its harbors, and 
its sailors named both the harbor and 
Island after their boat. 

Though there are many Danes on 
Washington Island also, it is better 
known for its Icelandic settlement for 
two good reasons. First, the group of 
Icelanders which came in 1870 formed 
the first, and one of the largest Icelandic 
settlements in the United States. Then, 
while Denmark has a population of a lit- 
tle less than four million people, Iceland 
has only some few more than a hundred 
thousand. Soin relation to the father- 


land populations, the Icelandic settlement ~ 


oe 


| 


FIRST 


represents the greater achievement, which 
is natural as the Icelanders are especially 
known for being a liberty loving people. 
They had the first parliamentary system 
in the world. Iceland was a republic 
from 930 to 1264, for over three hundred 
years before coming under the rule of 
Denmark. . 

The Icelanders came to America, as all 
peoples have come, to seek freedom and 
opportunity. The first of the group— 
four young men—were the first Iceland- 
ers ever to land in this country. They 
came some few years before the others 
and made Milwaukee their destination to 
meet a Danish friend who had urged 
them to make the journey. The Iceland- 
ers, however, did not get on very well at 
first. Working for the fishermen was 
difficult, for in Iceland they had fished 
with hook and line while here nets were 
used. And work on the farms was 
scarce. So the Dane, who felt respon- 
sible for them, having heard of Washing- 
ton Island from the captain of a lake 
boat, made the trip north. He was so 
impressed with the opportunities and the 
beauty of the place, with the virgin timber 
coming right down to the water line, that 
he went back to Milwaukee, closed his 
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daughter of one of the most prominent. ‘settlers of Wash- 


~ During the thirties $ the f. farmers of Washington. “tsland learned that subsistence : 
gton Island demonstrates how to use the Icelandic spin- 


farming has its advantages for they escaped the worst effects of the depres- 
sion. This farmer’s home is deep in the wooded heart of the island. 


ng wheel which is one of her most precious heirlooms. 
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business and brought his four Icelandic 
friends back with him to live on Wash- 
ington Island. 

Attempts had been made at a settle- 
ment of the Island in 1834 and 1835, but 
the Indians killed all of the first fishermen 
but one. A few Irishmen came for the 
fishing in the 1850’s, but they did not stay. 
So, we have the fortitude, the courage, 
and the perseverance of the Gislasons, 
Gudmundssons, Gudmanders, Einarssons 
to thank for opening up one of our 
sources of fresh water fish. They were 
also responsible for bringing the first 
large vessel into Detroit Harbor, one of 
the Island’s four harbors. 

Other Icelanders soon followed the 
four pioneers and their Danish friend. 
The problem of building a permanent 
settlement was not an easy one and many 
years of hardship lay ahead of the immi- 
grants some of whom arrived with babies 
born during the long voyage. 

The woods in many places push so 
close to the roads of the Island, and so 
many of the thoroughfares are still noth- 
ing but trails, it is easy to visualize the 
difficulties of transportation during those 
first years. How often these men must 
have been lost going from one end of the 


Island to the other, and from side to side, 
using the Indian trails in the morning, 
and exploring in the afternoon until they 
finally managed to cut the first roads 
through the virgin timber. How much 
more difficult it must have been in winter 
when the going had to be done on skiis. 

The Island doctor was an Icelander 
just graduated from the University of 
Copenhagen, and the only doctor in the 
whole county. How did he ever manage 
his calls until the road made his pony and 
cart possible? In winter the doctor often 
returned home astride his pony, having 
had to abandon his cutter in a snow 
drift. But these were not the greatest 
of his problems. There were operations 
to be performed on his dining room table. 
And once there was a diphtheria epidemic 
which raged for two years in Door 
County when it was necessary for him to 
cross and recross the “Door” in all 
weathers—by rowboat, skiff or ice, ac- 
cording to the season. It is especially 
interesting to remember that for all this 
work, the doctor received 25c a call, or 
butter, lard, meat or potatoes and oats 
for his pony. 

And the farmers? They, with the fish- 
ermen, were running a race with the sea- 


sons to finish their houses, sheds and 
boats—made from timber cut from their 
own homesteads—before the first snow. 
They were good farmers, having a deep 
feeling for their animals, the land and the 
fresh green, growing things which it 
sends forth. It must have been more than 
difficult to sit astride those steep roofs— 
made to shed heavy snows—helping each 
other with the last nails, or climbing 
makeshift ladders to fill in the last cracks 
between the topmost logs. But they 
worked together, as they do today, with 
the ice lifting and haying, the wood 
cutting, and with those in distress. 

Isolation was also among the hardships 
to be endured. In these early days, the 
post office for the Island was in Chicago. 
Letters could be sent and received only 
by the schooners which were on the com- 
mercial run. Sometimes the settlers 
waited a long, long time for news from 
the “old country,” as did their families 
and friends across the Atlantic wait to 
hear from them. 

And what about today? One of the 
most delightful sights that I have ever 
seen is that of the fishing tugs coming in 
followed by hundreds and hundreds of 


(Continued on page 34) 
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SAGE OF THE JUNGLE 


Old Imene, the high digni- 
tary of the Secret Society of 
Baboon Men, always wore a 
wig made of the skin of the 
colubus monkey. 


IMENE BREWS 
THE ELIXIR OF 
BETTER LIFE 


by Commander Attilio Gatti 


With photographs by the author 


The long tail of this young white tailed colubus 
is a cause of wonder to the camp kitten. 


IT HAPPENED in the Belgian Congo’s equatorial jungle in whose 
least known depths the Tenth Gatti African Expedition was making 
a study for the Belgian Government, researches for the Witwaters- 
rand University of ‘Johannesburg and collections for the Royal 
Zoological Society of Antwerp. 

Only one narrow winding dirt road cuts across this primeval, two 
hundred thousand square mile world of darkness, dampness and 
oppression. Our Base Camp, a whole village of specially built 
trucks, carefully erected huts and green rows of double-roofed tents, 
filled the only clearing we had found near the road in the Bakuma 
Walengola territories, just where a tiny iron pole marked the Kilo- 
metre 140 from Stanleyville. 

From there, with my wife, our five American companions, and 
dozens of our boys, I moved continuously, alternating exhausting 
safaris into the jungle with the relative rest of drives along the road 
and long palavers with headmen and chiefs, 

My favorite among the former was tall, thin, grave old Imene, who 
lived alone in a little glade buried some thirty kilometers from our 
camp in the inextricable entanglement of somber vegetation about a 
hundred yards from the road. 

Whenever I needed something important, or which nearer, higher 
ranking chieftains failed to supply, I would at once go to Imene. 
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His glade always was lonely and nobody 
would be seen even near his retreat. Once 
Imene’s solemn head, perennially covered 
by a queer wig of colubus skin, had 
nodded in assent, I knew that whatever 
I might have asked would be done at 
onee with a promptness and precision 
otherwise unknown under the equator. 

The reason for Imene’s power was not 
a mystery to me. Not, at least, since I 
had discovered that he was an effumu, 
one of the highest dignitaries of the 
N’Kunda. And that this ancient sect— 
the Secret Society of Baboon Men— 
was far from having disappeared at the 
time of the Belgian occupation (as the 
Colonial authorities had been induced to 
think), or from having lost its almost 
supernatural prestige (as all the Bakuma 
Walengola questioned had tried to make 
me believe). 

At the beginning of our acquaintance, 
Imene had diplomatically circumvented 
each of my reiterated attempts to bring 
the conversation to bear on the N’Kunda. 
But, as months went by, we came to know 
and understand each other better. His 
sharp mind realized the sincere eagerness 
of my interest in his people, their lives 
and their customs. He began to trust 
me, to feel assured that I would not re- 
peat his words to the bulamatari, the 
feared administrator. And he began to 


talk less and less unwillingly. 
Until, by piecing together what he felt 
he could safely reveal, with some facts 


I ferreted out for myself; by imagining 
some things he wouldn’t say and dis- 
counting others which I found too tinged 
with imagination, I succeeded in forming 
a fairly clear picture of the sect’s organ- 
ization, scope and purposes. It was a 
sort of barbaric medical faculty, and at 
the same time an hereditary aristocracy 
of intelligent, studious men whose mis- 
sion in life was to preserve, use, study 
and improve the wealth of chemical, tox- 
ological, medical secrets accumulated 
through time by their highly gifted race. 
An omnipotent caste, which since im- 
memorial epochs had ruled—and still to- 
day rules—every physical, mental and 
political aspect of the life of their wide- 
spread, numerous, powerful tribes. 

The origin of the sect, after reducing 
Imene’s tale to its proper proportions, ap- 
peared plausible enough. 

The Bakuma Walengola’s immense 
jungle territories, teeming with every 
kind of wild game, are particularly abun- 
dant with enormous, arrogant baboons of 
formidable courage, vitality and cunning. 

It is said that it was one of these 
baboons who, once upon a time,- saved 
the life of the founder of the race, there- 
fore making possible the existence of the 
Bakuma Walengola themselves. This 
legendary man, having fought alone and 
put to flight a large herd of vicious 
pygmy elephants, was dying of wounds, 
exhaustion and hemorrhage when he dis- 
covered not far from him a big baboon 


whom the elepnants in rout had crushed 
practically to death. 

Dimly the founder saw the baboon 
make spasmodic efforts to crawl toward 
a tree; painfully the creature dug into the 
ground to expose some strange roots. On 
them grew bulbs which he ate. Then, all 
of a sudden, the baboon leapt up, as if 
all his vigor had magically been reborn 
in him, sprang forward and ran away. 

Grasping the sign sent by the gods, the 
founder gathered what little strength still 
remained in him, spending it in doing 
exactly what the baboon had done. No 
sooner had he chewed a couple of bulbs, 
than a new energy overflowed him. 
Briskly, he got up, bandaged his wounds 
with leaves and went back to the far 
hut where he had left his wives. Years 
after, when his many sons had grown 
up, he created the N’Kunda, the Secret 
Society of Baboon Men, to perpetuate the 
memory of his savior, and the knowledge 
of the miraculous powers contained in 
the fifero, the root that the Great Baboon 
had revealed to him. 

Centuries went by, the Bakuma Walen- 
gola multiplied and spread; the N’Kunda 
went on experimenting, searching, com- 
paring the beneficent and malignant prop- 
erties of other roots, of plants and herbs 
and flowers. Generations of effumu 
gradually studied and developed their 
use. The most heterogeneous effects and 
results were obtained by adding various 
natural ingredients in different propor- 


THE BABOON MEN DANCE 


All the dancers at the initiation cere- 
mony of effumu wore masks which 
represented the face of the Great 
Baboon who saved the life of the 
founder of their race. 


The motor caravan of the Gatti Expedition is seen here 
on the one road that winds its way through the Congo 
jungle. 
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tions and manners to the roots, bulbs, 
bark, wood and seeds of the fifero tree— 
which forever remained the basis of their 
whole elaborate pharmacopeia and _ its 
essential elements. 


Naturally, I promptly realized the im- 
portance of finding first of all this “om- 
nipotent” tree. But I probably never 
would have succeeded in my quest, had 
I not happened to notice that whenever 
I learned that a certain native was an 
effumu he would be living in a hut 
propped against a medium-sized, lonely 
tree rising in the center of a secluded 
glade. The glade would be in various 
manners similar to that of Imene. The 
hut would be practically the same in form 
and size. And so would be the tree, 
always of the same rare kind which I 
never had observed anywhere else. And 
in the midst of Imene’s glade grew such 
a tree—the fifero. 


T soon learned that a fifero is practic- 
ally a complete drugstore. Its fine-grained, 
heavy purple timber is so rich in dyeing 
substances that a few chips boiled in 
water are sufficient to color permanently 
the effumu loin-cloth and ceremonial 
mask. The pulp contained in its fruits, 
spread on a suffering stomach, is said to 
bring instantaneous relief. Its bark, 
thick and smooth, properly macerated, 
gives a medicine that according to the 


belief of all Walengola, makes prolific a 
hitherto sterile woman. Its leaves have 
an odor which like that of the eucalyptus 
tree keeps away mosquitoes and most 
other insects. Its roots produce a juice 
which makes the ground uninhabitable 
within a large radius for any kind of ant, 
one of the jungle’s worst pests. How, I 
do not know. But it is a fact which I 
have repeatedly observed. 

In these roots grow the bulbs, the 
fifero’s greatest marvel. Deadly when 
dry, these bulbs, when freshly ex- 
cavated, are miraculous revivers. 
Oddly, however, they are poison- 
ous and doubly so, when boiled ina 
little water so long as to be reduced 
to a thick paste. This, spread on 
arrow and spear points, constitutes 
in effect the only lethal poison 
used by the Bakuma Walengola in 
ancient times against their ene- 
mies, and still today in their hunt- 
ing. 

There is more still. While the 
bulbs give a phenomenal lift when 
chewed immediately after being 
uncovered, this is only temporary. 
It is said to allow even a weakling 
to accomplish efforts otherwise im- 
possible even for a strong man. 
But, a few hours later, a long 
period of complete exhaustion fol- 
lows. 


The masks of the dancers 
27 all showed the snarl of the 
baboon, his sharp teeth and 
his beard, which was imi- 
tated in raffia. 


THE MUSIC BEGINS 


Perched on a trunk of the fifero 
tree which protrudes through the 
roof of the initiation hut one of 
the effumu pounds a drum made 
from a hollow log. This is the 
signal for the dancers to assemble. 


Instead, the Elixir of Better Life, 
the concoction prepared by the ef- 
fumus from the fresh bulbs, after it 
has been boiled with fifero bark, seed 
and fruit pulp, is harmless and has a 
prolonged beneficial effect without 
any let down. However, it has to be 
prepared carefully, according with 
the N’Kunda’s sacred formula, and 
with the final addition of some leaves 
of another plant. Otherwise, even a 
sip of the potion can induce terrible 
hallucinations, sometimes incurable 
lunacy. 

But how was the Elixir of Better 
Life to be prepared? What plant sup- 
plied the so-important final ingre- 
dient? 

An answer to those questions 
seemed to be already within my reach 
when the radio told us that war had 
been declared, and not to risk missing 
the last sailings for America, we had 
to cut short all our work and rush 
back to the West Coast. Had it not 
been for this abrupt interruption, | 
feel sure that I could have gathered 
at least enough information and spe- 
cimens to enable expert chemists and 
research doctors to reconstruct the proc- 
ess and check which of the fifero’s 
astounding properties are actually true 
and which are purely imaginary. 

Until the war ends, I must content my- 
self with what data I have been able to 
gather during my last expedition, and 
with recording them in all the details for 
which I can vouch in full honesty. 

One day, about a month before our 
abrupt leaving, Imene convinced his 
brother effwmus to let me watch one of 
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their secret gatherings and the beginning 
of an initiation dance. 

I gave generous presents to them all. I 
gave them my most solemn assurance that 
I wouldn’t interfere in any manner and 
that I would go silently away whenever 
they said so and not try to sneak back 
later. 

The natural stage where the ceremony 
took place presented in itself an imposing 
picture. The hut of the bakuma, the man 
who was to be promoted to the rank of 
effumu was well built around the fifero 
tree, which protruded from its perfectly 
kept roof. The sad, solemn silence of the 
jungle’ was broken by the muffled, 
monotonous sounds drifting out from the 
“house of the N’Kunda’ where two 
neophytes were caressing with their palms 
the ritual tom-toms. 

Members of the sect formed a double 
line, like a human corridor leading from 
the forest path to the door of the house; 
but they were silent, as immobile as so 
many statues of barbaric magnificence. 

These old men were the finest group of 
sorcerers I have ever seen in my entire 
African life. Their appearance, enhanced 
by feathers, beads, rare animal tails, pelts 
and belts was startling. Holding them- 
selves with natural dignity and poise, 
their faces wearing grave, ascetic ex- 
pressions, their wise, unfathomable eyes 
fixed in a deep contemplation of an in- 
visible world, these men who had passed 
all their youth and manhood and maturity 
in the study and practise of secrets as 
ancient as mankind, commanded respect 
and made me feel almost uncomfortable 


JUNGLE FERRY 


It was necessary to ferry the cars of the motor caravan 
of the Tenth Gatti African Expedition across the river on 


pontoons. 


as I moved up and down their ranks tak- 
ing photographs. 

They were completely covered with 
garments of tissue made from the white 
bark of the fifero tree and painted with 
black spots and triangles. Their arms 
were doubled in length by long flat woven 
shields attached to shoulders and wrists 
to give the effect of the long arms of the 
baboon ; their legs were lavishly adorned 
with feathers and they wore the wooden 
masks which are supposed to reproduce 
the face of the Great Baboon who saved 
the life of the founder of the race. The 
masks were different in size and expres- 
sion; but each had a mouth showing the 
snarl of the baboon, his sharp teeth, his 
vivid markings of red, brown or orange, 
and his beard, effectively imitated with 
raffia, 

After many complicated rituals the 
“Dance of the Baboon’s” began. The 
dancing effumu were all masked, but some 
oi them I recognized and IJ knew that 
that same day they had covered long dis- 
tances to come to the meeting. And they, 
as well as the others whom I had not met 
before, were all old men, of an age at 
which natives usually pass their time sit- 
ting down around a fire, unable to do the 
slightest work or even undertake a walk 
of any length. Yet there they were, 
crouching, bending, jumping, wrestling, 
in a continuous crescendo of tempo and 


speed, with all the spring of youthful - 


Russian professional dancers. 

Only some strangely potent drug like 
the fifero could have given them the 
vitality to keep up with that violently 


gymnastic dance. And that dance, with- 
out a moment of respite, lasted almost 
two hours. 

Then a pause came, and a meaning 
glance at me from the Great Chief’s 
sharp eyes. It was the prearranged signal 
for me to go, to leave the Baboon Men 
to the privacy of their secluded clearing, 
to the accomplishment of other cere- 
monies kept in a mystery that not even 
my persistent and passionate curiosity has 
yet succeeded in piercing. 

For some time the expedition’s work 
absorbed me entirely. I went on and on, 
with interminable marches in the jungle, 


-with exhausting work required by our 


zoological researches. At length I was so 
wearied by my activities that I had to 
take a rest. On a sudden inspiration I 
decided to go and pay a visit to my friend 
Imene. What I expected from it, I did 
not know myself; but I had Bombo, my 
native driver, load into the car a lot of 
the things that a Bakuma Walengola 
would most appreciate. . 

Arriving at Imene’s hut, I sank into 
my usual seat and observed with some 
amusement a chastened, unusually defer- 
ent, almost scared Bombo deposit at the 
bakuma’s feet a heavy, violently-colored 
blanket, a full bag of salt, another of 
tobacco, a set of shining aluminum pots, 
and a warm, almost new coat of mine. 

“Tmene,” I wished to say, “I’m tired 
and depressed. Give me some of your 
medicine.” 

But I never said a word. Imene was 
moved by the extravagance of my 


(Continued on page 30) 


THE GREAT CHIEF 


The great chief of all the effumus arrived in a headdress 
of feathers. Despite his great age he was extraordinarily 


vigorous. 


"M THE GUY who looked at you 
from a USO poster a little over a 
year ago. 


I'm the guy you forked over 
$34,000,000 for—so that, through 
the USO, you could let me and all 
my buddies know that someone 
home still thought about us—still 
cared enough not to want us to miss 
out on any of the things we were in 
uniform fighting for. 


A hot cup of coffee, for example, 
when you come in all grimy and 
tuckered out from a little “business” 
trip... 


A club house with easy chairs to 
melt into and desks to sit at and 


write home and a dance floor and 
some decent girls to give us out here 
a little reminder of what it’s still like 
back there. 

You remember, don’t you? 

You probably dug deep for a lot 
of other things that year, too...for 
British War Relief, United China 
Relief, and so on. Well, this year it’s 
going to be simpler for you. Because 
this year, seventeen war relief agen- 
cies and nine of our own local war- 
related agencies have banded to- 
gether into one great big campaign 
—the National War Fund. This time 
you are only asked to give once for all 
twenty-six. 

And take it from me, as one who 


NATIONAL AGENCIES 


USO 
United Seamen’s Service 
War Prisoners Aid 


Polish War Relief 
Queen Wilhelmina Fund 
Russian War Relief 


Give 
ONCE 
for 


ALL 
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Belgian War Relief Society 
British War Relief Society 
French Relief Fund 

Friends of Luxembourg 
Greek War Relief Association 
Norwegian Relief 


United China Relief 

United Czechoslovak Relief 

United Yugoslav Relief Fund 

Refugee Relief Trustees 

United States Committee for the 
Care of European Children 


NEW YORK AGENCIES 


New York City Defense 
Recreation Committee 

American Women’s Voluntary 
Services 

C.D.V.O.-Community Services 

New York City Nursing Council 
for War Service 


English-Speaking Union 

New York City Women’s 
Council of the Navy League 
of the United States 

Officers Service Committee 

Ships’ Service Committee 

Soldiers and Sailors Club 


ought to know, that contribution you're 
going to make ts one of the greatest things 
you can do to bring about victory. Not 
just because part of it’s going to the 
USO to do wonders for the morale 
of the fellows under arms, but be- 
cause a good deal of it is going to 
help relieve distress abroad, to help 
keep our allies in the fight. 


So when you're asked to give to 
the united campaign of the National 
War Fund’s New York Committees, 
remember me. Every dollar you give 
helps me out in countless ways, and 
does its bit to bring me home 
sooner. 


Give in a big way, will ya? 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 


NATIONAL 
WAR FUND 


57 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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THE ELIXIR OF BETTER LIFE 


(Continued from page 28) 


presents. And, above all, he was a 
compassionate, wise old man. And he 
liked me. 

“Tell Bombo to go back, Bwana,” 
he said. And he disappeared inside his 
hut. 

I do not much like walking. Even 
less when it isn’t necessary. Twenty- 
four miles, in that climate, would 
have always seemed plenty to me. 

Yet, I heard myself giving the sug- 
gested order. I saw Bombo’s eyes 
stare at me, as if he couldn't believe 
his own ears either. “Go back,” I 
repeated nervously. “With the car.” 
Bombo, very subdued, murmured as- 
sent, saluted quietly and silently went 
away. i 

The roar of the motor had just dis- 
appeared in the distance, when a kind 
voice spoke near me. “Drink it all, 
Bwana,” it said. “And not too quick- 
ly,” 

In my hand was one of the new 
pots I had given to Imene, about half 
filled with a thick, brown, warm po- 
tion. Obediently, I drank it all, 
slowly, enjoying its strange, bitter, 
sharp taste. 

“Movement and talk,” cautioned 
Imene, “would now be harinful.” 

So I sat, relaxed, my eyes closed. 
For about five minutes, passed in com- 
plete quiet and silence, I did not feel 
anything at all. When Imene spoke 
again, my eyes opened with a new 
alertness, my mind registered every 
word with a new, splendid clarity. 

“Rrom this calabash,”’ Imene said, 
“a mouthful must be drunk every day.” 
And he gave me a second pot, half- 
filled with what appeared to be the 
same brown liquid. 

Then he handed me three little 
packages, each carefully wrapped up 
in leaves. “When the next moon takes 
you away,” he said, though even I 
didn’t yet know that we were soon to 
leave, “these—the fifero roots—are to 
be boiled in water until the red is 
gone out of them. Then this—the 
fifero bark—is to be added and boiled 
until the yellow is \one out of it. 
Then this—a fifero seed—is to be 
added and boiled until it pops open.” 

Was the old man giving me so 
freely the ancient magic formula of 
his sect? I couldn’t believe it! And I 
was right, too. 

He smiled. “This potion,” he said, 
“many of the Bakuma Walengola 
know. It is more deadly than the 
black mamba’s poison. But,” and lie 
gave me a fourth little package, “this 
—which only the Baboon Men know— 
is to be added and boiled as long as 
all the rest together has boiled. Then 
goat milk must be poured into the 
calabash—as much as the liquid that 
remains in it. Then death will be 
gone out of the medicine, and much 
life will enter into thy limbs and head. 
Just as it does now.” 

Nothing at all had happened to me, 
as far as I knew. But I got up like a 
spring. Speedily I pocketed the four 
little parcels. Rapidly I thanked the 
old man, shook his hand energetically 
—and I was briskly walking away, 
elegantly holding before me a half- 
filled pot. 

“Am I walking in a hell of a 
hurry?” I seemed to be asking myself. 
“What's all the rush, anyway?” J 
thought, while taking longer, quicker 
steps. In any case, it was grand to 
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walk so lightly, happily, without 
sweating, my heart pounding regu- 
larly, my breath easy, normal. 

Before I knew it, I was at the first 
pontoon. I took a paddle and shouted 
encouragements and jokes which 
highly exhilarated the crew. So much 
so that I wouldn’t be surprised if we 
crossed the river in a third of the 
usual time. 

My head was elated, crystal clear. 
As soon as I am in camp, I promised 
myself, I will write a detailed report 
of everything to the Witwatersrand 
University. I will send them the four 
parcels, and a sample, well sealed, of 
the complete concoction, The Faculty 
of Native. Medicine, there, has already 
accomplished wonders. New remedies 
have been found in the African witch- 
doctor’s bags of tricks, and sys- 
tematically perfected. These white 
scientists recognize the knowledge and 
worth of the native medicine man. 
They allow him to do his work in the 
open. The Government even gives him 
a license, just as one is given to an 
M.D. among us. 

My thoughts were racing—and my 
feet, too. 

I was already at the second pon- 
toon, jumping in it, shouting gaily to 
the natives, grabbing a pagaye, pad- 
dling like a madman, but without the 
slightest effort. “Come on, boys! 
M’bio, m'bio!” 

Their answering yells and guffaws 
proved that I wasn’t dreaming. 

Far from it. My mind responded 
more promptly than it had ever done. 
No. There wasn’t anything impossible 
or incredible in what was happening 
to me. Why should I be surprised 
that the primitive savages of Bakuma 
Walengola had mastered secrets still 
unknown to the white man? 

Think of the Indians of the Ama- 
zon. They have a root which scientists 
have tested and found a sure remedy 
against childbirth pains. They have a 
gum which has been demonstrated as 
a quick healer of ulcers. They have a 
vine which they can eat without 
trouble, but which immediately kills 
most insects and all fishes, for it con- 
tains an insecticide that our science 
has been able to isolate—and to use, 
now, under the name of rotenone. 

And think of the Zulu witchdoctors. 
They make potions which have been 
verified as sure-fire antidotes against 
tuberculosis, syphilis, even against can- 
cer. Chemists, Doctors and Professors 
of the Johannesburg University have 
experimented a long time with these 
cures — and found them perfectly 
sound. They haven’t come around to 
use them on white men, yet. But over 
and over again they have reproduced 
these medicines in their own labora- 
tories, given them to sick natives in 
the hospitals of the Rand’s gold mines, 
and obtained wonderful effects. 

“Well,” I thought, “now the fifero 
has been tried on a white man—on 
myself. And look at the effects!” 

Ae Si SAT 

What has happened to my report, 
the sample, the four parcels, I do not 
know. Communications disrupted, 
blockades, sinkings, censorship perhaps 
have stopped them somewhere, maybe 
lost or destroyed them. For I have 
never yet received an answer from the 
University of Johannesburg, But how 
elated I was at that moment. They, I 


was sure, would find out what the 
fourth little package contained. Either 
they or I would get more of it, and of 
the other ingredients. Imene himself 
might help if I could convince him 
of the good his medicine would bring 
to millions and millions of people. 

Oh, sang my heart, to have the 
weak and the sick and the tired feel 
as I was feeling! Energies revived, 
brains stimulated, the whole outlook 
on life brightened. Scarcely noticing 
the passing of time I walked rapidly 
on. When I reached camp I was met 
by the astonished Bombo. Excited ex- 
clamations from all directions — and 
all our boys were running toward me 
from every part of the camp. 

Bombo had some difficulty in re- 
covering his usually ready voice. 
“Bwana,” he stammered incredulously. 
“Bwana! But I have just arrived. Not 
two hours and a half ago.” 

Our native chaffeurs had the strict- 
est orders never to drive at more than 
twelve miles per hour, when alone on 
tricky jungle roads. Furthermore 
Bombo, always a good one for chat- 
ting, might have stopped for some ex- 
tended talk with the crews of both 
pontoons. But, all the same, was it 
possible I had arrived only two and a 
half hours after him? It seemed in- 
credible. Yet, my headboy, in whose 
martinet’s heart there wasn’t a tender 
spot for “those loafer chauffeurs”, was 
absolutely positive about the time. 

No matter how long Bombo had 
loitered—and he certainly would not 
have neglected such a good opportun- 
ity—the fact remains that I had 
covered a distance of thirty kilo- 
meters through the equatorial jungle 
and crossed two huge rivers without 
stopping a second or ever feeling the 
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slightest desire to stop. My forehead _ 
‘was almost dry, my respiration was 


effortless. I couldn't believe it myself, 
but my legs, my whole body, far from 
being heavy with exhaustion, were 
less tired than when I had left camp 
that morning, comfortably sitting in a 
car! 

And my head was clear, alert, as it 
hadn’t been for a long, long time. So 
clear that I couldn’t help but hear 
again Imene speaking of the Baboon 
Men’s mysterious concoction. “It is 
so powerful,” he had gravely pro- 
nounced once, at the beginning of our 
friendship, “that it allows a man to 
take steps which cover many miles at 
a time.” j 

I had felt amused, then. My first 
impulse, on that distant day, had been 
to laugh at the preposterous statement. 
But I had known better. I had kept 
my mind open, instead; I had re- 
served my judgment—and made due 
allowance for the extravagant poetic 
license of the old man’s tongue. 

Neither believing nor disbelieving, I 
had waited for an undoubtable proof. 
I had waited and persevered. And, 
finally, my reward had come. Imene 
had not only allowed me to see the 
effects of his medicine. He had made 
me try it myself—just when I most 
needed it. 


To top it all, that same night I | 


had the notion to fiddle a while with 
our short wave transmitting set. So 
it was that I chanced to catch the 
first news of the European war and 
had to decide to return immediately 
to the coast. That’s why we left so 
suddenly the following morning. By 
coincidence or not, just as wise old 
Imene had sensed and foretold so 
many hours in advance. 


FLORIDA’S WHITE-PLUMED EGRETS 
(Continued from page 13) 


Early in the morning the birds flew 
over our campsite, on their way to the 
marsh beyond the flatwoods, there to 
stalk for unwary fishes, frogs, in- 
sects, and other egret delicacies for 
their own breakfasts and for the 
feeding of the young in the nests. 
During the day, egret and heron traf- 
fic over the pine trees consisted of 
sporadic individuals and small flocks. 
In the period between sunset and the 
coming of darkness, it was interesting 


to watch the late returning birds 
dropping into the rookery. 
The aerial maneuverings of the 


long-winged, white-plumed American 
egret has always been one of the most 
interesting phases of bird flight to me. 
No other large bird, among those 
commonly seen, seems to combine 
graceful flight with beauty of plum- 
age, particularly during the nesting 
season when the egrets are adorned 
with the trailing nuptial plumes—the 
“aigrettes” of the millinery trade in 
the days when the shameful slaughter 
of egrets almost exterminated these 
birds. 

Had it not been for the continued 
efforts of the National Audubon 
Society in maintaining warden service 
in the few remaining egret nest col- 
onies in the days when these hand- 
some birds were near extinction, the 
egret might have joined the passenger 
pigeon and the Carolina paroquet in 


the list of species which were once: 


present in large numbers. After many 
years of protection, egrets are now 
common in many parts of the South. 


The constant vigilance of the Audu- 
bon Society wardens and the setting 
aside of Federal Wildlife Refuges 
have helped to bring the egret back to 
its present abundance. 

Reaching the “island” nest colony 
was not an easy matter, even though 
the actual distance from shore was 
only a few hundred yards. It was 
necessary to wade through the marsh 
in water up to more than three feet in 
depth, and through a tangle of water 
lily plants, grasses and other aquatic 
vegetation. That was one _ place 


” 


where being a six-footer was no ~ 


handicap. 

Nests in the rookery were mostly 
those of the big American egrets, 
along with various of the smaller 
egrets and herons and a few of the 


large Ward’s herons and anhingas. © 


Securing photos of birds at their 
nests, 
necessitated setting up a blind made of 
strips of cloth attached to trees and 
shrubbery, and camouflaged with 
greenery, such as leafy twigs and 
weedstalks. I had to sit on the damp 
ground while my legs dangled in about 
two feet of water. Even then the 
space inside the blind was so cramped 
that there was barely room for the 
camera and myself. But when it is 
possible to secure photos of such 
handsome birds as the American egrets 
at their nests, one does not waste 
much time thinking about personal 
discomfort. And I did manage to 
bring back some interesting pictures 
of egret home life. : 
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together with their young, 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S NEW | 
PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection of the Na- 
tional Travel Club takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing Betrayal from the East: The In- 
side Story of Japanese Spies in America 
by Alan Hynd as its new quarterly pub- 
lication. This book is a logical successor 
to the same author’s famous Passport to 
Treason, which was one of the most suc- 
cessful quarterly publications we ever 
issued. Our members will have no doubt 
about the exciting and illuminating read- 
ing which awaits them in this sensational 
account of the activities of Japanese spies 
and saboteurs in America. 

When the bombs fell so accurately at 
Pearl Harbor, it was startingly plain that 
spies from the East had betrayed Ameri- 
ca. They had been among us for years, 
sometimes as trusted employees, some- 
times as corrupters of men in uniform, 
sometimes as camouflaged Buddhist and 
Shinto priests, betraying our hospitality 
and piecing together information that 
would some day be valuable to the men 
in the Zeros and on the Nipponese battle- 
ships. Alan Hynd, whose Passport to 
Treason was the sensational best-selling 
spy book of the spring of 1943, has now 
done the same stellar job on the history 
of 1,300 Japanese spies within our bor- 
ders that he did in telling the inside story 
of Nazi spies in America. Betrayal from 
the East is even more sensational than 
Passport to Treason—and the facts that it 
discloses are far less known than the facts 
of would-be Nazi sabotage. 

My Hynd begins his story on August 1, 
1934, when a secret document of inesti- 
mable value to the Japanese Secret Serv- 
ice was stolen from Room 2649 of the 
Navy Building in Washington. He tells 
about the pretty Japanese girl who 
worked in the Oriental department of 
the main public library in a large city 
and used her position to act as a “Post- 
office” for Nipponese spies. He tells about 
the Aikoku Fugin-Kai, a female Japanese 
organization which planted yellow Mata 
Haris up and down the Pacific Coast and 
in the Nation’s capital, and he tells how 
the Black Dragon society set up espionage 
and sabotage schools in Los Angeles and 
other American cities. The Black Dragons 


duplicated in miniature the water supply, 


gas and electric systems of various key 
American cities and taught saboteurs just 
how to destroy them. He tells how 
‘Charles Evans Hughes was marked for 
death more than two decades ago by the 
Japanese and how the Japanese spies 
transmitted vital military information 
through abuse of the diplomatic mailing 
pouch. 

This is the story of a giant invisible 
Pacific-to-Atlantic pincers, controlled in 
| Tokyo, which for seven years slowly 
closed on the heart of the United States. 
It’s the story of relentless and incredible 
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stealthy action against American security, 


animated by the dream of some day dic- 
tating peace in the White House! Between 
the nation and these 1,300 dangerous 
Japanese spies stood the F.B.I. patiently 
watching waterfront dives in San Fran- 
cisco, moving among glamorous men and 
women in Washington, New York and 
Boston salons, listening in on secret radio 
messages, and employing fabulous charac- 
ters like Keeno, the King of the Robots, 
for counter-espionage. With the swift 
pace and skillful organization which dis- 
tinguished his writing in Passport to Trea- 
son, Alan Hynd unfolds every detail of 
the Japanese spy menace for the first 
time. 

Remember what reviewers and _ thou- 
sands of readers of -Passport to Treason 
said about Alan Hynd? James Gray of 
the St. Paul Dispatch spoke for all of 
them when he said that “it is going to be 
extremely difficult for writers of thrillers 
. . . to beat out of their brains stories 
that can match the interest of this one 
out of grim fact.” That’s Hynd! He 
writes facts with the suspense and punch 
of a superb mystery story writer. 

Betrayal from the East is issued in the 
special National Travel Club edition 
stamped with the Club’s insignia. Mem- 
bers who wish to secure copies may do 
so by writing to the Secretary. 


THE MUSEUM OF THE FUTURE 


The Field Museum of Natural History 
recently celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its founding in 1893 by the late 
Marshall Field I. Stanley Field who has 
been president of the institution for 
etehce of those first fifty years, re- 
views the museum’s past history and 
makes a forecast of what may be ex- 
pected in the next fifty years, in the 
Field Museum News. 

“The first fifty years has seen Field 
Museum grow from what was at first only 
a dream in the minds of a few public- 
spirited men to one of the world’s four 
leading natural history institutions,” 
writes Mr. Field. The three comparable 
institutions to which he refers are the 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel. safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice, 


to assist 


museums in London, New York, and the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 

“The second fifty years,” Mr. Field con- 
tinues, “may bring developments far out- 
distancing progress thus far made. It seems 
safe to predict two main trends in the fu- 
ture development of museums. First, 
with new conceptions of what constitutes 
true liberal education and what is neces- 
sary to adjust individuals to occupy their 
places as citizens of an international com- 
munity reorganized on lines of peace, hu- 
manity, and justice in all nations, 
museums may be expected to play an 
ever larger and more active educational 
role. Second, with the technological ad- 
vances already apparent before, and ac- 
celerated during the war, we may expect 
peacetime applications in the field of 
museology, as in all other fields, which 
will greatly increase usefulness. 

“The imperative need for the extension 
and broadening of education to equip 
men, women and children for true world 
citizenship as well as for making the 
most of their own individual lives, is be- 
ing widely discussed. That museums have 
a place both in leadership and in execu- 
tion of any such program is apparent. 

“The war itself is bound to have a pro- 
found effect upon both the thinking and 
living habits of all nations. It has already 
atoused interest in geography, history, 
cartography, logistics, ethnology, and 
many other subjects. Areas of the world 
formerly remote and little known are now 
arousing our curiosity and challenging 
our imaginations, 

“Tt is apparent that thinking people 
will turn more and more to natural his- 
tory museums in their quest for knowl- 
edge about races, regions and customs. 


“Field Museum is a microcosm of the 
basic realities of this world. Embraced 
within the scope of the four great natu- 
ral sciences to which it is devoted—an- 
thropology, botany, geology and zoology 
—are the fundamental elements of every- 
thing in life, and the causative factors 
that make people and other living things 
what they are. The way to the kind of 
world understanding which we all a 
is needed is through an understanding of 
the forces of nature, a comprehension of 
the distribution of natural resources, a 
knowledge of plants and animals and, 
most important, an unprejudiced and un- 
distorted view of the character of other 
peoples, and of the effects of environ- 
ment upon peoples. A prerequisite is an 
understanding of the truth about nature, 
and the corollary elimination of fallacies, 
misconceptions, and superstitions which 
all too often prevent us from solving 
problems. If, like the Nazis, we let racial 
prejudices blur our thinking, we shall 
never achieve any real solution of actual 
problems arising from racial differences, 
nor of economic, political, social and 
other problems either.” 
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THE KLONDIKE GOES TO WAR 


(Continued from page 16) 


battle stations” as they cleared the 
Dixon Entrance for Dutch Harbor, 
or dropped their pilot at Swiftsure 
Lightship, near Juneau, before picking 
up a waiting convoy of ships to be 
convoyed across the Gulf. 

Army and Navy officers, agreeing on 
one subject at least, had been unre- 
servedly cussing the daily fog, rain 
and snow of Southeastern Alaska. 
Now they blessed the same nasty 
weather for its protective qualities. 
Winds and gales, that had made con- 
struction jobs and unloading supplies 
a hardship, were now doing a job for 
our side that not even the combined 
forces of our Army and Navy could 
achieve . . . the fog was regularly so 
thick that a two*hundred foot ceiling 
was considered “good flying weather.” 
Many flyers made the seven or eight 
hundred mile trip to Seattle at alti- 
tudes of fifty to one hundred feet, 
practically “skimming the waves.” An 
annual rainfall of one hundred and 
fifty inches, or enough to cover the 
streets to a depth of twelve or thir- 
teen feet if left standing, didn’t im- 
prove the situation. 

There was ample reason for the 
alarm felt in Southeastern Alaska. 
From Vancouver on the south, start- 
ing with the fourteen thousand foot 
Monnt Everett, the only logical “in- 
vasion point” is Prince Rupert. Bor- 
dered by an impassable chain of 
mountains, the entire coast north to 
Juneau is valueless to an invader, be- 
cause it lacks a route inland. If a 
“beachhead” were established near 
Prince Rupert, the “Inside Passage” 
would be menaced, and a “back door” 
into the heart of the United States 
could ily be effected. Japanese 
fisherman have not spent the last 
twenty years solely fishing—our Alas- 
kan coastline is more familiar to many 
Japanese Navy officers than to many 
Americans. Further south, the sea- 
coast cities of Victoria, Vancouver 
and Seattle went to total blackout. 

The war of supply went on. Using 
the submarine- but fog-ridden 
Inside ee 5 ing of every de- 

on was plodd ig along, some 
t s experienced skippers pre- 
ferring to anchor at night, rather than 


easi 


roof 


risk their precious cargo of machines 
and equipment in the fog. Veteran 
pilots, however, were pushing their 


charges right on through, fog and 
snow notwithstanding, using the re- 
verberating sounds of their fog horns, 
bouncing off the near-by cliffs, as 
channel beacons. Navy officers and 
gun crews aboard these ships experi- 
enced new sensations as they hung on 
the rail, sometimes touching a near-by 
mountainside as they went by. 

Further north, tractors and road 
equipment were accumulating at Val- 
dez, coastal terminus of the Richard- 
son Trail. The longest highway in 
Alaska, the Trail winds its way from 
sea level up to thirty-three hundred 
feet, before it rolls down to the plains 
of Fairbanks. Before the days of the 
automobile, the 371 mile trip took 
eight days by bob-sled, and cost 
$150.00. The Army Transport Corps 
has managed to cut the time to two 
days, thus breaking a portion of the 
supply bottleneck. The Alcan High- 
way was going through, and ahead of 
time. 

Across the Gulf, on the bleak, gale 
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swept Aleutian islands, life settled 
into a comparative routine existence. 
Supply ships arrived and departed, 
American and Russian naval patrol 
vessels played an endless game of tag, 
shuttling through Dutch Harbor then 
north to Nome and the Bering Straits. 
The Army captain who was the envy 
of his fellow officers because he had a 
wooden floor in his tent was no longer 
envied—sturdy Nissen huts and loads 
of lumber and construction material 
for ward and recreation rooms had 
arrived. Hollywood’s newest films 
rated A-1l priorities on Naval Air 
transports and were soon being shown 
in hastily constructed community 
halls. The war in the Aleutians re- 
solved itself into one simple yet tre- 
mendously important question: would 
the weather hold long enough for the 
lumbering slow-flying Navy PBY’s to 
make the run to Attu, to bomb Jap- 
anese installations there, or would the 
fog close in before they got back? 
Flying “blind”-has long been a requi- 
site of any pilot’s curriculum, but the 
text-books didn’t tell you what to do 
when a one percent error in course 
would set you down smack into a 
violent sea, with twenty-foot waves 
commonplace, and a calm sea some- 
thing to write home about. 


Meanwhile, Army Engineers had 
been working on other things besides 
the Alcan Highway. In the north- 
west, Nome, largest city and metrop- 
olis of Seward Peninsula, remembered 
as the goal of many thousand gold 
seekers of the early 1900’s, had now 
become the destination of many thou- 
sand American soldiers. Shrouded 
in military secrecy, the engineers had 
constructed transport landing fields 
for the new air lines extending radi- 
ally from Fairbanks. Nome, former- 
ly frozen in six months of the year, 
had now become a year round city. 
A boom city in 1900, with a popula- 
tion estimated at over ten thousand 
frantic “diggers,” there were less 
than eight hundred people there in 
December, 1941. Its total population 
today is a closely guarded military 
secret. But barely a hundred miles 
north of Nome lies the town of 
Wales, from whose rock-jutted shore 
the. Russian flag may be seen flying 
on Big Diomede Island, less than 
three miles away. 

“Alaska—Invasion Springboard” is 
not an idle expression. Tokio is less 
than three thousand miles away from 
Fairbanks. Berlin, Paris, London— 
these are all in the four thousand mile 
range from Fairbanks. With these 
factors in mind, with Russia, our 
ally, only three miles away from the 
United States, the position of Alaska 
as a stepping stone for our much dis- 
cussed “second front” takes on added 
Significance. The concentration of 
men, planes, equipment and supplies 
in Alaska has not all been defensive. 
None of our commanding generals 
nor our commander-in-chief have ever 
been satisfied with purely defensive 
tactics. 

Alaska is ready! Armchair strat- 
egists would do well to watch Alaska 
—our shortest route to the heart of 
Japan. Names like Juneau, Valdez, 
Fairbanks and Nome will someday 


be as familiar as Casablanca and 
Guadalcanal. 
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From then on the Mattawa, called by 
the French, La Petite Riviére, bore 
the canoe along, quickening its pace 
as it came to the Talon Chute. Here 
its waters split round an island, and 
drop seventy-five feet, with rock walls 
soaring into the blue. 

The portage led across the island, 
and both steep and rocky it was—in 
the opinion of the voyageurs, “one of 
the worst in the communication.” 

We made camp that night with the 
pungent fragrance of pine trees 
around us, the rumble of rapids 
sounding further downstream. In just 
such a setting the men of the fur 
brigades slept under the _ stars, 
wrapped in a single blanket. 

Next morning we were able to run 
five stretches of white water after 
careful reeonnoitering, but had to 
portage round the sixth and at Par- 
resseux Chute. 

The Mattawa flows now fast, now 
slow, with impressive rocky hills 
on either side. It is a marvel that 
they can be so carpeted with trees, 
for there is no soil. Alexander Henry 
noted, “Its banks are almost two con- 
tinuous rocks, with scarcely enough 
earth for the burial of a dead body.” 

The last portage on the Mattawa is 
at the power dam near the town. 
Mattawa has an ideal setting at the 
junction of the Mattawa and Ottawa 
rivers. On a hill overlooking the river 
valleys, stand the church, rectory, 
school and hospital. The gleaming 
church steeples can be seen for miles, 
until the folds of the Laurentian 
mountains shut them from view. 

After the clear streams of the Mat- 
tawa watershed, the Ottawa seemed 
murky. High water caused floods 
along the river banks, and created 
new rapids. Undercurrents boiled up 
unexpectedly and many stretches of 
fast water swept the canoe down- 
stream at a lively pace. Many of the 
lesser rapids we navigated without 
much difficulty. But at the Through 
rapids, a curling wave came aboard 
over the side, drenching our blankets. 

The next day we caught up with 
the “river sweep.” After so many 
miles of meeting no one, the river 
seemed suddenly alive with pointed 
bows and sterns. Manned by six 
oars, these heavy boats can venture 
into wilder water than a canoe would 
risk. Soon as the spring log drive 
is over, the long-boats are sent out 
to clear up any timber which has 
lodged in the bays. The logs are set 
adrift again, and presently rounded up 
into a boom. The Ottawa is still com- 
mercially important as a highway, 
only now the wealth it carries is in 
timber, rather than furs. It is the 
home of the lumberjack, many of 
them descendants of the voyageurs. 

We were fortunate in seeing the 
upper Ottawa before the plans to dam 
it have become realities. _New sources 
of power are needed since war pro- 
duction has placed such heavy de- 
mands on those already available. 

From des Joachims down to Pem- 
broke, nearly fifty miles, the current 
is scarcely noticeable. The blue Lau- 
rentians crowd the Quebec shore, and 
slope a mile down into the depths of 
Riviére Creuse, as this part of the 
Ottawa is called. An impressive 
height, towering and ragged is Oiseau 
Rock, frowning across the river at 
Pointe du Bapteme. This is a sandy 


hook aes out into the stream 
from the Ontario shore, and here t 
voyageurs carried out one of their 
amusing ceremonies. 
they would undertake to “baptize 


anyone who had not been so far north 


before. 


The voyageurs cherished Bases 


little rites and ceremonies such as this. 
They gave color to journeys that had 
few pleasures and many hardships. 
A few pinches of tobacco placated the 
“old woman of the winds” 
lakes, and the spirits in the rapids. 
Another ceremony came when. they 


reached the height of land, and threw 


away the setting-poles of spruce with 


which they had forced their way up 
Still. another was the 


the rapids. 


on the | 


manner of their departure in the — 


spring. They did not consider the 
journey started until they had left 
Ste. Anne’s, the last church on the 
route. 
farewell service, followed equally ac- 
cording to custom, by a round of rum. 


Below Pembroke the Ottawa runs — 


swiftly through many narrow chan- 
nels, 
rapids, widens out to become Lake des 
Chats and then Lake des Chenes, and 


finally surges in white water down to 


the city of Ottawa. 


There they would stop for a 


island obstructed, over many 


Here the “wildly romantic” Chau- — 


diere Falls are now harnessed. The 


Rideau River still falls like a curtain 
as of old. The Gatineau pours in 


from the Quebec side. A more beauti- 
ful natural setting could scarcely be 


found for the capital of the Dominion. 
Grey stone Houses of Parliament rise 


opposite the former portage “‘so steep 


and difficult of access.” 


Leaving the Ottawa, the voyageurs 
would pass the village of Oka, on the 
‘north shore of the Lake of Two 
Mountains. There a mission was es- 
tablished by the Sulpicians for Chris- 
tianizing the Indians who clustered 
around Montreal in the early days of: 
its settlement. 


Soon they would reach Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue, no longer the simple shrine 
they had known. Through the Lachine 
canal to the city of Montreal they 
would make their way, bewildered by 


all the changes, and by the confusion 


of the great city’s waterfront. The 
tiny canoe docks have vanished, and 


in their place are huge berths for — 


Atlantic liners. 

For Montreal would exceed thes 
tallest tales. 
town, it is now the largest and most 


cosmopolitan city in Canada. Instead © 


of voyageur songs, the sonorous blasts 
of the ocean-going steamers rend the 
air. Beautiful churches, university 
buildings, hospitals and select shops 
have risen where Indian encampments 
stood. But unchanged in one sense 
at least, Montreal is still the acknowl- 
edged iéader in fur trading. Even to- 
day the fur shows in Montreal attract 


buyers from thousands of miles dis- — 


tant. ¢ 
After about a century of canoe 


transport, larger ships proved a bet-— 
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Once a small frontier — 


ter investment in time and expense, 


and the day of the voyageur waned. 
But the country he helped to explore 
stretches from sea to sea, and north 


to the frozen Arctic. His songs linger 


on in the hamlets of Quebec, and in | 


the still great and mysterious North: 
west. 
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SC LRY RIDES AGAIN © 
(Continued from page 21) 


Mounted cavalry troops dismount to fight. This is a mounted machine gun 
outfit. 


antageous position. In modern cav- 
Iry divisions, one-third of the men 
ide in motorized or mechanized equip- 
nent. This is to accent the striking 
nd fire power of advancing units, and 
his motor equipment simplifies the 
livision supply problem. Mechaniza- 
ion does not detract from the divi- 
ion’s ability to function when high- 
yays or gasoline are not available. 
Phe ‘‘Porte” division consists of motor 
ehicles sufficiently large in capacity 
0 carry eight mounted troops (eight 
nen and eight horses). Often troops 
re rushed in this manner hundreds 
f£ miles then permitted to go on from 
here under their own steam. Thus 
he operations of motorized units and 
nounted units have been tightly co- 
rdinated in a new army ready for 
ny eventuality. The cavalry faces 
he present crisis with equipment and 
aethods as modern as the diye bomber. 
‘hey are better armed, better equipped, 
etter mounted than ever before, with 
etter trained officers and men. The 
roud “trooper” is champing at the 


bit for service. Cavalry definitely 
has retained the prestige and pride 
that has marked the mounted man 
from times medieval. 


Fort Riley, a village of 3500 popu- 
lation, is the only cavalry school main- 
tained by the U. S. Army. In addition 
to being our oldest cavalry center, it 
is believed to be the largest cavalry 
school in the world. The post ex- 
tends over 24,000 acres of land. 


In 1852 the movement of caravans 
on the Santa Fe Trail and the en- 
croachment of trappers stirred the 
Indians into such a frenzy that it was 
necessary to protect pioneers and 
travelers. In 1853 Fort Riley became 
an outpost for the defense of the 
Santa Fe and Oregon Trails. 


In 1855 Congress appropriated funds 
to transform Fort Riley into a cavalry 
post and laborers were brought in 
from Missouri. More than one hun- 
dred persons died of cholera at the 
Fort before it was finally completed. 
Fortunately, the main body of troops 


CoS: inn, Air Corps 
Fort Riley is an impressive demonstration of fine horse- 
manship. 


were away on an Indian campaign and 
escaped the epidemic. The rapid 
growth of the West and the struggle 
with increasingly hostile Indians called 
for more troops to protect the coun- 
try, and in 1866 the Seventh Cavalry 
was organized with Custer second in 
command. 

Cavalry men from Fort Riley have 
taken part in all our important wars. 
They fought in every engagement in 
the Mexican War, prevented civil war 
in Kansas and landed with Shafter 
at Cuba. During the Mexican War, 
the crack cavalry division from Fort 


i 
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Riley distinguished itself at Palo Alto, 
Resaca de la Palma and escorted Gen- 
eral Scott into the fallen City of 
Mexico. Later Fort Riley cavalry 
men charged into some of the Civil 
War’s bloodiest battles—Shiloh, An- 
tietam, Fredericksburg, Gettysburg. 
They. also rendered invaluable service 
against the Moros during the Philip- 
pine insurrection and saw action in the 
first World War. 

Fort Riley's record is indeed a. 
glorious one. It will continue to sus- 
tain its fighting tradition as a fighting 
part of our mechanized army. 


THE BIGGEST TRANSPORTATION 
JOB IN HISTORY 


(Continued from page 8) 


railroads have performed near mir- 
acles by fast loading and unloading, 
quick turn-out of equipment, heavy 
loads and exact advance information 
as to when and where how many cars 
will be needed. The roads use only 
three fourths as many freight cars as 
before but they are carrying a third 
more freight. These miracles are be- 
ing performed by the heroes of today’s 
transportation, the telegraphers, en- 
gineers, brakemen, dispatchers and 
maintenance men. 

At the Washington headquarters of 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
on the basis of daily and hourly re- 
ports from each operating division of 
108 railroads, every train movement 
of every line is known at every 
moment of the day. They know how 
many cars are on every track; they 
know the condition of every terminal. 
By telephone or telegraph, empty cars 
are directed to a section where they 
are urgently needed. The entire con- 
tinental railroad system has been 
divided into east-west and north-south 
channels. Each channel has so many 
lines. Should north-south route #3 
be momentarily congested, traffic can 
be switched at once to routes #2 
or #4, It is a magnificent, mod- 
ernized “romance of the rails’, which 
is taking place at this building. The 
war-time co-operation has shown such 
good results that the railroads have 
already decided to keep it up after the 
war. Despite all the traffic on all the 
lines, there are twenty-six per cent 
fewer accidents than in 1929. 

In spite of all-time records during 
the Fourth of July and Labor Day 
week ends, the railroads expect a 
twenty-five per cent increase in freight 
and passenger volume for the next 
year. How they’re going to do it, 
they don’t know; but they have already 
performed miracles and they will con- 
tinue to do so. They will have only a 
five per cent increase in freight cars 
(today: 1,990,000), only a two per 
cent increase in locomotives (today: 
41,500). There won’t be any new 
passenger cars. 

The task is staggering, to say the 
least. More grain will be shipped from 
the Middle West to the eastern states. 
Molasses from the Gulf ports must be 
moved to alcohol plants in the East 
by rail, since there are no ships avail- 
able. Six thousand five hundred coal 
cars are being moved every week from 
West Virginia and Kentucky to New 
England and the Eastern states. Large 
quantities of coffee, sugar, bauxite are 
waiting in the Gulf ports; large quan- 
tities of canned goods, lumber, Cali- 


fornia oil and foodstuffs in the West- 
ern ports must be hauled across the 
continent—they can’t be shipped any 
more through the Panama Canal. Our 
soybean crop will need 70,000 freight 
cars. New war factories need cement, 
sand, gravel, construction material. 
For the first time in two decades west- 
bound freight trains are rolling back 
East, full-loaded, carrying airplane 
parts and shipbuilding supplies. In the 
last war military equipment had to be 
shipped only to the Atlantic seaboard. 
Now as the war against Japan pro- 
gresses more and more material is 
sent to Pacific seaports. Lend-Lease 
shipments to Australia are also sent 
west. 

The increase in traffic has been 
appalling, but the railroads have suc- 
ceeded in solving the problem of 
terminal congestion. Granted that 
Pennsylvania Station during a week- 
end is not exactly a quiet place, there 
is none of the confusion and chaos 
that is so dangerous in the railroad’ 
business. We arrived at Washington’s 
Union Station one busy Monday morn- 
ing. Within twenty-four hours, some 
125,000 people would stream through 
the station’s gates. Yet there was no 
tumult, though a cartoonist would be 
inclined to picture it that way. There 
were thirty gates for passenger traf- 
fic, each marked for identification by 
a different color. Announcements were 
heard over a public address system. 
There were sixty-five ticket windows 
where there had been only fifteen. 
Separate driveways serve incoming 
and outgoing cars. 

The railroad-men, proud though 
they are of their new methods, look 
forward to the future with mixed feel- 
ings. “The boom is terrific,” they say, 
“but it’s only temporary. Once the 
war is over, we'll lose much of our 
passenger traffic. Ships and trucks 
will take over much of the freight. 
Planes and trucks will all be new 
while we come out of the war with 
badly deteriorated equipment, less cars, 
less locomotives. It will be a hard 
time, but we aren’t going to give in. 
We're going to have better, bigger, 
more modern railroads, faster trains, 
and cheaper rates. Meanwhile, we're 
helping to win this war.” 

Think of that the next time you 
can’t get a train reservation, or miss a 
connection because your train was late 
or can’t get into the diner or feel like 
suffocating in the over-crowded coach. 
The railroads can’t do as much as they 
did for you—because they’ve got to do 
so much to win this war. 
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An important 
message to previous 
Tucson visitors 


| COME AGAIN this winter, by 
all means, if you can—to share 
our warm, dry sunshine —to re- 
energize for the bigger war and 
post-war jobs ahead. But— this 
is important — do not come with- 
out advance reservations | Write 
today to our 22-year, non- 
profit Sunshine Climate Club! , 


@ Guest ranches © Excellent 
private schoolse University of 
Ariz. e Fine medical facilities 


For RESERVATIONS O or 
FREE BOOKLET 0, write 
Tucson Sunshine Climate Club, 
4346-B Rialto, Tucson, Ariz. 


OUR MEN NEED 


* BOOKS « 
os 


SEND 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


GOOD BOOKS ARE ON THE 
MARCH from your bookshelves to 
our fighting men. Get them out— 
leave them at the nearest collec- 
tion center or public library for 
the 1943 VICTORY BOOK CAM- 
PAIGN. 


Crea 


ETHIOPIA’S EMPEROR RETURNS TO HIS THRONE — 


would, according to the penal code, 
have been “mutilated.” I was assured, 
however, that no one ever gets an arm 
chopped off these days. The worst 
that may happen is a bad flogging. 
I didn’t join the crowds enjoying the 
monthly floggings but I saw the vic- 
tims’ backs a week later and was 
thankful I hadn't. 
. Ethiopia’s penal code, in splendid 
biblical prose, has been carefully 
worked out to substitute fines in 
place of prison sentences for all minor 
offenses, with the penalties graded 
according to the financial status of the 
offender. There are some odd offenses 
listed in this penal code. For instance, 
to call a person “deaf, dumb or 
blind” unless that person is so in- 
capacitated costs the guilty persons 
twenty Ethiopian dollars. 
Lawlessness on the highways will 
be less of a problem now that the 
bulk of freight can again be shipped 
on the railroad clear through to 
Djibouti. French Somaliland’s long 
adherence to the Vichy cause kept 
Ethiopia’s one exit to the sea from 
free operation and necessitated road 
transport over wild country to British 
Somaliland’s ports. Early this year, 
Djibouti was cleverly brought over 
to the Allied Nations by a small body 
of Fighting French, and the use of 
the railroad will conserve Ethiopia’s 
gasoline stocks, affording lower 
freight rates and faster delivery. 
Attacks on convoys in the earlier 
years had not, however, been as bad 
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(Continued from page 11) 


as Axis reports depicted. A few 
British officers and one American 
were killed. It was not easy to con- 
vince remote Ethiopian tribesmen that 
these whites were not the Italians 
whom over a period of years they 
had been taught to kill. 

Efforts to explain the position to 
guards at local road blocks may or 
may not get convoys through. But 
officers who brandish tommy-guns 
must expect, sooner or later, the fate 
they deserve. 

Opening up the railroad will also 
facilitate communications. Letters 
have been taking weeks to reach 
towns as near as Aden in Southern 
Arabia, or Cairo to the north; but no 
railroad can help delivery of tele- 
grams and cables. One wire to Lon- 
don concerning release of vitally 
needed grain took three weeks. 

Nor is the currency situation one 
which Haile Selassie can think about 
without a headache. The basic money 
is the Maria Theresa dollar, a silver 
coin about the size of an American 
silver dollar but rather less than half 
its value. Maria’s effigy has been con- 
tinued through the centuries because 
the Ethiopian people have learned to 
recognize her plump features as in- 
dicative of genuine coins. The date 
“1780” goes on every coin whether 
minted in London or Bombay. 

Said Haile Selassie: “Scarcity of 
this medium of internal exchange due 
to the rise in price of silver and the 
mechanical difficulty in arranging for 


minting during war-time is causu 
grave embarrassment.” 

Meanwhile, East African curren 
freely circulates in large towns, 
villages payment may often be mai 
in kind: sometimes cattle, sometim 
salt, sometimes cartridges. A mi 
with two belts of cartridges encirclit 
his waist has graduated from t 
lower class to the middle class. / 
upper-class snob rides a fat mu 
richly caparisoned and is followed 1 
a string of servants. 

Such snobs, however, are givit 
way before the growing class of we 
educated English-speaking Ethiopia: 
who try to run the government « 
modern lines, filling the civil service 
struggling to operate factories. 

Mussolini who so evilly broug 
death and desolation to harmless Eth 
opians did build some fine roads at 
some factories run by skilled Italic 
technicians. Unfortunately, Ethiopie 
security is more important that tl 
operation of these factories. T! 
British would let only five hundré 
of the Italian technicians remain | 
their jobs. The Ethiopians can’t lea: 
the work overnight. There are cotte 
mills, sawmills, cement works, sh« 
factories, cigaret factories which nee 
skilled workers and managers. Litt 
wonder therefore that the Little Mz 
in the Big Hat finished his intervie 
with the message: “I and my peop 
pray for victory of American arms 


the fight for world liberty.” 
* k x 


ICELAND’S FIRST SETTLEMENT IN AMERICA 


gulls, swooping for the entrails which 
the fishermen throw out as they clean 
their catch. The boats come chugging 
into Washington Harbor, as well as 
Jackson Harbor, past wooded lime- 
stone cliffs, Niagara limestone so 
white and hard it is called Washing- 
ton Island marble. Then when the 
boats pull in, the docks and sheds be- 
come suddenly alive. A ‘still, peace- 
ful, fragrant moment—permeated with 


| the fresh air from a stiff lake breeze 


and the mild acrid scent of new wood 
—has been turned over to commerce. 
Men and boys haul ice from the sheds 
and wash it, others jump ashore to 
tie up the boat, while still others 
swing out the fresh pine boxes filled 
with the cleaned trout and chubs, 
ready for market. Then all of them 
lend a hand to the loading of the 
trucks with fish and ice, for hauling 
to Detroit Harbor, where the fish are 
shipped. 

These men fish from five to ten 
miles out in the lake, which is about 
an hour and a half’s run from the 
Island. Small mesh chub nets are 
lifted some days and large mesh trout 
nets on others. Sometimes they set 
the nets and lift them in one day, 
sometimes they just lift them or set 
them. It is fascinating to watch the 
deftness with which the fishermen 
work—whether it be with engine, nets 
or knives. The accomplishment of one 
day’s labors depends upon how long 
it takes them to find their nets and 


(Continued from page 23) 


what they find when they do reach 
them. If they have caught many 
smelts, they must be dumped back 
into the lake, as the fishermen do not 
bother with them. And if driftwood 
has become entangled in their nets, it 
must be first released before they can 
lift them. 

In the 1920’s the fishermen caught 
as many as four thousand pounds of 
fish in one day, thus making from 
fifteen to sixteen thousand dollars a 
season. There are no longer large 
enough quantities of fish in the lake to 
be caught in such numbers. Today 
they catch from one hundred to six 
and seven hundred pounds a day, 
which just gives them a living. How- 
ever, they accept this in the same 
spirit with which they settled the 
island. 

And as for the songs and legends? 


One of the Icelandic women—one of 


those who had spent long hours with 
her children over their books in the 
new language—told me about the 
“hulda-folk.” They are a supernatural 
people, kin to those of the Peer Gynt 
tales, who are supposed to haunt the 
mountains of Iceland, living under- 
ground, coming out only at night or 
when the mountain passes are deserted. 

It was from this woman’s husband 
that I learned more fully of the Ice- 
lander’s use of song. One day while 
watching a boat dock, he lifted his 
cap and sang an Icelandic song of 
greeting, while another day he sang 


a song of “good growing.” That wi 
the day he took me on the good neig! 
bor pilgrimage to the cottage of tl 
economist, Thorstein Veblen. So prot 
were the Islanders that this great m: 
loved their Island, that they tell tl 
story of his coming over and ov 
again. My host had done more th 
that. He had planted some lil: 
bushes to his memory. And that da 
after he had stirred the dirt abo 
them, he held his ruddy face his 
and sang his song to them. 


And now, though the Iceland 
greeting of kondu soll is still heard ¢ 
Washington Island, I am wonderit 
for how long this will be true. Fi 
plans are under way for a road whi 
after the war will encircle the enti 
island, from about three hundred — 
four hundred feet from the shore 
hs would allow for the developme 
of nearly three thousand summ 
homes directly on beach frontag 
And the Federal Government has pla: 
for spending over seventy thousat 
dollars on developing Detroit Harbc 


How will the Islanders like seeir 
their harbor filled with yachts? Fi 
the coming of the pleasure boats w 
see the passing of such visitors as tf! 
late Clarence Darrow and the la 
Thorstein Veblen—and in time, pe 
haps, of such characters as Gunni 
Gunnarsson has created in his Ti 
Good Shepherd. 


* *x * 


This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed 
by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 


Seven things you should do: 


Uh Buy only oe Pay no more 3. Pay off old 4. Support dD. Provide for 6, Don’t ask da Buy all the 
what you than ceiling debts and higher taxes the future with more money War Bonds 


really need prices... buy avoid making ... pay them adequate life for goods you you can afford — 
rationed goods new ones _ willingly insurance sell or and keep them 
only with stamps and savings work you do 


Keep prices down...use it up, wear it out, make it do, or do without 


This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 


ILL YOU WRITE a letter to a Prisoner of War 
W ... tonight? 


Perhaps he was left behind when Bataan fell. Per- 
haps he had to bail out over Germany. Anyway, 
he’s an American, and he hasn’t had a letter in a 
long, long time. 


And when you sit down to write, tell him why 
you didn’t buy your share of War Bonds last pay 
day—if you didn’t. 

“Dear Joe,” you might say, “the old topcoat 
was getting kind of threadbare, sol...” 


No, cross it out. Joe might not understand about 
the topcoat, especially if he’s shivering in a damp 
Japanese cell. 


Letter toa PO.W. 


ALBERT 
SORNE 


Let’s try again. ‘‘Dear Joe, I’ve been working 
pretty hard and haven’t had a vacation in over 
a Year SO.) aay 


Better cross that out, too. They don’t ever get 
vacations where Joe’s staying. 


Well, what are you waiting for? Go ahead, write 
the letter to Joe. Try to write it, anyhow. 


But mister, or madam, or miss, if somehow you 
find you can’t finish that letter, will you, at least, 
do this for Joe? Will you up the amount of money 
you're putting into your Payroll/Savings Plan— 
so that you’ll be buying your share of War Bonds 
from here on in? And will you—for Joe’s sake— 
start doing it right away? 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
Publishers of TRAVEL 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the War Advertising Council and the U. S. Treasury Department. 


